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An excess of self-esteem causes many a person to 
resent words of honest and sincere praise. Because 
one thinks more of himself than of the one who 
praises him, he recoils from the thought that the 
other is measuring him, and is passing judgment— 
even a favorable judgment—upon him accordingly. 
Then he comforts himself with the thought that in 
resenting the praise he is giving proof of his modesty. 
In no way is true modesty of nature shown more con- 
clusively than in the modest acceptance of praise 
that evidently comes from the heart of its utterer. 


Every ray of added light on the history of Bible 
times that shines out of the East, in these days of 
marvelous discoveries there, is a matter of added 
interest to every Bible scholar. Professor Sayce of 
Oxford hag made a contribution to the history of the 
period when the Israelites were in Egypt, through 
his decipherment of Assyrian tablets found in Egypt, 
that bids fair to prove of exceptional importance. A 
brief sketch of a recent paper on the subject read by 
him before the Victoria Institute, has already been 


dent. 


appears here, from the pen of an English correspon- 
The full value of the discovery, in all its 
bearings, is yet to be ascertained; but there can be 
no question that it is worthy of attention and study. 


“Everybody” is a term that often means a very 
small portion of the community. It is a convenient 
term for indicating that portion of the community 
which is in the mind of the speaker as he uses it. 
When he says that everybody does this or that, he 
means that this or that is the rule in his own little 
circle or set. A Philadelphia editor recently called 
attention to the fact that while those persons who are 
away from the city in midsummer are accustomed to 
say that “everybody is away just now,” it is still a 
patent fact that at least eleven hundred thousand 
persons out of twelve hundred thousand are yet in 
the city, at their business, day by day. There are 
very few things that are done by everybody, whether 
those things be good or bad, And the poorest ex- 
cuse in the world for doing anything—good or bad 
—is the claim that everybody does it. 


Every good and useful thing is at once an obstacle 
and an aid. That which bars the individual’s way 
becomes the world’s way. The stream of wagons on 
the cross-street is a hindrance to the pedestrian; the 
railroad crossing is a menace and an obstacle to the 
wagon-way. Yet the foot-passenger sometimes needs 
to go by the very way that obstructs him; the wag- 
oner needs sometimes to ride on the railway; the 
engineer needs to go afoot sometimes. Each way is 
an obstruction, and each is the best way to get along 
by—to him who needs to use it; and the world needs 
all the ways. It is no sign, because we are hindered, 
that we, and those who hinder us, are not in the line 
of progress. It is no sign, because we are a hindrance 
in one way, that our way is not a right and a. neces- 
sary way. Every one must consent to be a hindrance 
sometimes before he can be a help. Every one must 
consent to be hindered before he can be helped. The 
world is all the time getting in our way. And just 
as we recognize that we are a part of the world,—a 
factor in the world’s progress, and not isolated, self- 
ish individuals,—just so will we find that the world 
helps us most when we help the world most. That 
is the right sort of a hindrance which helps most in 
its hindering. The only way to know our own best 
interest is to know the world’s best interest. Purely 
self-interest is no one’s true interest. 


There are different ways of being busy, and the 
busiest way of all is that which often looks least like 
business. It is sometimes derisively said that one is 
“busy doing nothing.” But “doing nothing” may 
mean one thing to one kind of worker, and another 
thing to another kind. “ Your work is only head- 
work,” said the college whitewasher to the college 
professor, quite contemptuously. The locomotive 
engineer 6n the lookout of the fast express, with his 
hand on the throttle, may seem to the purely physi- 
cal laborer, or to the purely intellectual toiler, to be 
“busy doing nothing.” He calls no muscle into 
action, he evolves no abstract thought, no philosophy, 
no scienve. He appears to be enjoying the view from 
his cab-window just about as idly and complacently 





given in these pages; aud now a fuller account of it 





life is committed to the inactive hands of that engi- 
neer. The engineer to all appearance is “ busy doing 
nothing.” But the difference is that the tourist- 
passenger is inert, while the engineer is alert. And 
this unbroken alertness, this sense of a tremendous 
responsibility unlifted for one moment, is the busiest 
of all ways of being busy. Every muscle is ready, 
every nerve is tense. The whole man, physical, men- 
tal, moral, is exhaustingly engaged—albeit the whole 
man may outwardly seem to be “doing nothing.” 
The hardest part of any one’s business is that part 
of it which lives and dies within himself. The un- 
ceasing, unbroken alertness, the ever-conscious respon- 
sibility for right action at the right time, is the 
busiest of all businesses, the first business of every 
business—of every life. 





THE CAPACITY FOR ADMIRATION. - ‘ 


To be able genuinely to admire noble qualities is 
an evidence of a kinship of mind to them and a 
prophecy of their attainment. To develop the habit 
of admiring those things which are really admirable 
is a most important element in true education. The 
boy will aspire after that which he admires, and his 
admiration will prove a protection against the for- 
mation of low tastes and ideals. 

It is in the field of personal relations that the 
capacity for admiration is chiefly trained. Itisa 
striking fact that, when the emperor and philosopher, 
Marcus Aurelius, enumerates, in his Meditations, the 
forces which had entered into the formation of his 
character, the entire list consists of the names of per- 
sons. No mention is made of rules or maxims, none 
of literature or philosophy, although the famous Stoic 
was a devotee of both. The instance is a typical one, 
Our characters are molded chiefly by personal influ- 
ences. How important is it, then, especially in the case 
of those whose tastes are not yet fixed, that they be 
encouraged to admire persons and characters which 
are worthy of admiration, and whose influence upon 
the mind and heart will be uplifting and ennobling. 

To learn rightly and wisely to admire is one of 
life’s great lessons. It does much to compensate for 
the deficiencies of our own powers and attainments. 
Multitudes who could never be poets can yet learn 
to appreciate and enjoy poetry, and the joy of appre- 
ciation is next to the pleasure of creation. Itisa. 
great gain to be able to admire good music, even if 
one is unable himself to produce the simplest melody. — 
How great is the advantage of being able to admire 
the fine style and lofty thought of an address, though 
we might never be able to produce a line of such 
writing! . 

The achievements of genius are denied to most 
men, but the pleasures of admiration are open to 
them, if they will cultivate the tastes and develop 
the capacities for their enjoyment. To do this ought 
to be made a matter of study and effort on the part 
of every intelligent person. We shall not fall by 
accident unto the admiration of the highest things. 
This fine result of education will be attained only as 
all good results of education are attained,—by atten- 
tion, care, and effort in self-discipline. But it is a 


result which can be successfully attained by use of 
the opportunities which constantly surround us, 
We need not resort to libraries nor go beyond the 





as does the recreating tourist behind him, whose very 


seas to get it; we have only to give our minds 
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to worthy thoughts, to concentrate attention 
upon all that is finest and highest so far as 
it comes within the sphere of our observation and 
experience. Like other processes of training, the 
development of our capacities for admiring the best 
things will be gradual, and perhaps slow; but if the 
conditions of earnest effort and concentrated interest 
are fulfilled, progress will be sure and increasingly 
rapid, 

The worst foe of this species of training is indif- 

ference. The mind is tempted to forego all effort to 
appreciate that which taxes the mental energies. | 
But where this is done there can be little progress. 
Where only that is admired which comes down to 
the present level of our thought, there is little uplift 
of mind above present attainment, and little incen- 
tive to better achievement. How common is it for 
‘people, in hearing a sermon or other address, to relax 
all attention as soon as the speaker makes a strenuous 
demand upon the thinking faculty, or enters upon 
any line of thought not common or familiar. It is 
just at this time that the most determined effort of the 
mind should be made. Inattention at this point 
means the deliberate sacrifice of the opportunity to 
add to the stock of knowledge, or, at least, to prac- 
tice the mind in the consideration of some fresh 
suggestion. 
* “This indifference to things which are best worth 
admiring, if constantly indulged in, leads at length 
to intellectual despair, or even to a cynical contempt 
for the highest qualities of thought and character. 
He is unfortunate who cannot find pleasure in the 
best things; but he is a pitiable object who affects to 
despise them, and who is so far lost to their beauty 
and power as to boast and glory in his indifference 
to them, As it is a lower depth of evil to approve 
of sin than it is to commit it, so is it a mark of lower 
taste and character to despise the things that are 
most excellent, than it is merely to be unconcerned 
and neglectful about them. 


One of the most obvious ways in which the capacity 
for admiring the most admirable things and persons 
is developed, is by putting ourselves into relation to 
them as often as opportunity offers. Few would 
admire good music who had never heard any. Subtle 
thought and fine style will have little attraction to 
he who has never taken pains to hear or read good 
speakers and writers. The best personal influences 
cannot benefit us if we never come within their scope. 
The first law governing this training is to put life 
into connection with the best things. Does it not lie 
within the power of all to do this? Not, of course, 
im the same way or degree, Places, opportunities, 
and natural capacities, are different. But before 
every individual are placed two sets of opportunities, 
—the better and the worse; and it is for him to 
choose between them. It is unquestionable that in 
Twany situations the odds are gregtly against men ; 
the environment of their lives seems like a prison- 
house of the soul. In other cases, the conditions are 
as obviously favorable. They are born into relation 
with the best things. Shall we conclude from this 
that the case of the former class is hopeless? By no 
means. Every now and then there comes up from 
this ill-conditioned part of humanity a proof of pos- 
sible purity and nobleness under circumstances, so 
unfavorable to their development. On the other 
hand, we witness too frequent examples of degrada- 
tion on the part-of those whose entironment was 
most favorable to high tastes and aspirations. There 
are other factors in the problem, besides environment, 
important as this is, It remains to the individual, 
whatever his circumstances, to seize and use such 
helps and incentives to a good life as come within 
his reach ; and to the mass of men in this age and 
country these are not only abundant, but are con- 
stantly pressed upon their attention and earnestly 
commended to their use. 

The admiration of goodness is akin to goodness 
itself, and iis presence, even’in a sinful life, is often 
a@ trace of good training and a ground of hope, Many 
@ man hss allowed bimself to drift into sinful and 
a rie 





degrading courses of action, who has kept, neverthe- 
less,a quick memory of better things, from which has 
constantly sprung a keen sense of the wretchedness 
of his present course. The feeling that the life has 
been degraded to a level far below that on which it 
was begun ; that it has forfeited what it had of good 
training and right start, is, at least, an evidence that 
the susceptibility to nobler living has not been wholly 
lost, and this very feeling is, no doubt, the point of 
contact where right influences may yet find entrance 
and gain contrél again over the life. 

_“T see the better course, and I approve it, but I 
follow the worse,” said a heathen poet. The saying 
has become famous as a confession of the power of 
sin. But it is also a proof of the power of conscience 
and of the persistence of all good influence. To 
approve the good is proof that the soul has not gone 
down to the deepest moral depth. Powerful appe- 
tites and passions may have their seat in the carnal 
nature, which, from frequent triumph over too weak 
a will, have gained a mastery over the life; but if a 
voice still persistently cries out for the good, and the 
heart asserts its approval of it, it is certain that the 
life is not wholly won to evil. So long as there is 
struggle in the soul, that is proof that the powers-of 
goodness still have life and power. 

The development and training of the capacity for 
admiring the good and the true are not merely mat- 
ters of expediency, but of destiny. The loss of that 
capacity is the loss of impulse and incentive to a good 
life. It would be as fatal to noble living as the loss 
of appreciation for the beautiful would be fatal to 
the production of works of art. Without admiration 
we strive for nothing worth attaining. All great 
achievements are inspired by admiration for some 
truth, ideal, or character. To lose admiration is to 
develop an unhealthy nature, to grow sour, morose, 
and conceited. For when the capacity for admira- 
tion is wellnigh extinct, there commonly remains that 
poor peryersion of it, the supreme admiration of one’s 
self, which is all that a cynical and carping mind 
can preserve. 

How much there is in the world and in human life 
to admire! What a pity for one to deny himself the 
inspiration of a healthy admiration for the best things! 
It is a capacity to be diligently cultivated. Its de- 
velopment is the secret of-much cheerful, healthful, 
and hopeful thought and aspiration. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is no one way for all teachers in the method of 
teaching a Sunday-school class. A plan which works 
well in one class may not be adapted to another class. 
It is important, therefore, that each teacher finds the 
method which is best suited to the capabilities, tastes, 
and needs of his scholars, and employs that method as 
a means to their instruction. An Ohio teacher makes 
inquiry, as follows, concerning the reading of the lesson 
for the day by the scholars in the class: 

Will yon kindly inform me whether or not the individual 
reading of the lesson in the class is the most practical or popu- 
lar way of conducting the lesson? While it has always been 
my plan to have each scholar read her share of the lesson-text, 
I was caused to think of the matter seriously last Sunday, when 
several complained of the task of reading the lesson with un- 
usually hard words in it. The force of their argument lay in 
their claim that this duty was never put upon them in other 
schools which they had attended. A word of advice from you 
will be gladly received. 

The reading aloud of the lesson by the scholars as a 
class exercise, is not “ the most practical or popular way 
of conducting the lesson; ” although it is practiced in 
many a Sunday-school class. It is often the case that 
the lesson is read aloud, in alternate verses, by the super- 
intendent and the entire school, as a portion of the open- 
ing exercises of the school. Where this is the custom, 
there. would seem to be no gain in having the scholars 
read the lesson over again as a class exercise. A better 
way of calling attention to the lesson text itself is by the 
teacher’s asking of each scholar in succession a question 
that is to be answered directly from the text. This will 
turn the attention of all to the text, without making the 
exercise a dull and perfunctory one. 


How hard it is for tie uverage man or woman to per- 
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doing the thing directly, and that doing a thing without 
a reward is not the same as doing the thing with the 
expectation of a reward! Over and over again these 
distinctions have been pointed out in The Sunday School 
Times, in connection with a discussion of the church- 
festival business, and over and over again the old ques- 
tion concerning the matter comes up for a new answer, 
This time it isa Maryland reader who states the ques. 
tion thus: 

I write for information. Our church is going to give a festi- 
val and supper. Most, if not all, of the supper has been given, 
I contend, if I buy supper, it is not the same as giving that 
amount to the church. Others contend that it is. Please give 

me your opinion on the subject. : 

- Of course, it is not the same to give money in pay- 

ment for a supper, the proceeds of which go to the 

church, and to give the same amount of money directly 

to the church, Nor is the case altered in the slightest 
degree by the fact that the material of the supper has 
been donated for the purpose of being sold. If the value 
of a supper already owned by achurch committee is, say, 
fifty dollars, and one hundred persons are ready to give 
a dollar each for that supper, or to give their money 
directly to the church, it is very easy to see that if the 
one hundred persons give their money directly to the 
church without eating the supper, the committee will 
have on hand one hundred dollars and a supper worth 
fifty dollars ; whereas, if the one hundred persons eat the 
fifty-dollar supper, the church committee will have one 
hundred dollars without any supper. Buying and eat- 
ing a supper is one thing,—a very good thing in its way, 
if the supper is a good one and a man is hungry. But 
giving a dollar to a church, without taking any supper 
in return for it, is quite another thing. A child ought 
to be able to see the difference between the two transac- 
tions. If the difference were more generally recognized, 
there would be less need of securing the donation and 
the sale of suppers as a means of promoting church 
building and church sustaining and church extending. 


A point of conscience is often made in the use of one 
word rather than another, in ordinary speech, because 
of historic associations with the one word or with the 
other. Thus the “ Friends” made it a point of con- 
science to use “‘ thee”. and.“ thou,” rather than.‘‘ you,” 
as their method of protest against the conventional em- 
ployment of the plural pronoun as a mark of honor in 
the more formal address of polite society. And many a 
devout believer insists that “Sabbath” should always 
be used, instead of “ Sunday,” as the designation of the 
first day of the week, because “ Sunday ” is a word of 
heathen origin. Others, again, equally devout, insist 
that the term ‘‘ Sabbath” applies properly to the seventh 
day of the week, and that “Sunday ” is well enough for 
the first day. Yet others insist that “Sabbath” is not 
the name of a day, but the designation of an institution, 
and that its use should be reserved for the institution, 
while “Sunday” and “Saturday,” however they came 
into use, are well-known and convenient designations of 
the first and seventh days of the week. It is not to be 
expected that there will be agreement on such a point 
among all Christians; but it is important for all Chris- 
tians to understand what is the point of difference in 
such a matter. An Illinois correspondent, who is in 
doubt just here, writes for information on the subject. 
He says: 

Please answer the following question, which recently came 
up in our S. S., and is unanswered as yet; namely, When is it 
proper to say Sabbath-school, and when proper to say Sunday: 
school ? 

“ Sunday ” isithe recognized English name of tue first 
day of the week. “Sabbath” is the English term in 
designation of the institution of sacred rest, enjoined in 
the fourth commandment of the Decalogue. One Chris- 
tian observes the Sabbath on Sunday; another Christian 
observes the Sabbath on Saturday. Both Christians 
would admit that the term “ Sabbath ” has another mean- 
ing than the mere title of a day of)the week. The “Sun- 
day-school ” is an agency for religious instruction which 
came into large prominence in England a little more 
than a century ago. The name by which it was then 
known has been perpetuated in the designation of such 
organizations as the ‘London Sunday-school Union,” 
the “Church Sunday-school Institute,” the “ Wesleyan 
Methodist Sunday-school Union,” the “‘ American Sun- 
day-school Union,” the “Methodist Sunday-school 
Union,” and in its general acceptance throughout the 


English-speaking world. Meanwhile there are persons 
who are conscientiously opposed to the use of the 
term “Sunday” beeause of its. origin, and they insist 
upon calling this well-known agency the “ First-day 





ceive that doing a thing indirectly is not the same as 


school,” or the ‘“‘ Sabbath-schgol.” 


On a point like this 
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« Jet each man be fully assured in his own min ” There 
+. ench an agency, an agency of world-wide sweep, as 
re € Sunday-school,” Ifa man’s conscience forbids his 
the king the name of that agency, let him call that 
*P a the “ First-day school,” or the “‘ Sabbath-school.” 
eae ‘ie own lord he standeth or falleth. Yea, he shall 
be en to stand; for the Lord hath power to make him 
stand.” But if a man’s conscience be free, he will do 
well to call the agency by its original and well-known 
name. Just here the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times desires to say that his conscience forbids his call- 
ing an agency by a name that does not belong to it, or 
degrading the designation of the sacred institution of 
the Sabbath by using it as if it were the mere name of a 
day of the week. The most he can do in that line is to 
recognize the fact that there are devout believers who 
call the Sunday-school the Sabbath-school, while he calls 
the Sunday-school the Sunday-school. 








IDEALS. 
BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


I dreamed of a life, joy-filled and fair ; 

I thought of a head whose wondrous hair 
Was bound 
Around e 

By wreaths of roses rich and rare ; 

A face on which had set its seal 

Blithe happiness,—and so did kneel 

My youth to worship its ideal. 


I dream of a life, grief-filled and torn ; 
I think of a head by pain down-borne, 
Thorn-crowned, 
And bound 
By mocking thongs, full meekly worn ; 
A face whose woe no tears reveal, 
A shadowed cross,—and so doth kneel 
My age to worship its ideal. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





LIGHT FROM CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 
AT TEL-EL-AMARNA. 


BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, A.S.A. 


Unlimited satisfaction has recently been afforded in 
England to that growing body of amateur and profes- 
sional students of Oriental archeology by Professor 
Sayce’s brilliant paper before the Victorig Institute 
relating to the historical side-light from the Tel-el- 
Amarna tablets. 

During last winter, this learned scholar made a jour- 
ney to Egypt expressly in order to present a lucid narra- 
tive of the subject before the world. While on this 
errand, the Professor was bitten on the leg by a poisonous 
asp. With courageous promptitude, he burned the sur- 
rounding flesh to the bone, and then resignedly made 
his will and prepared for death. Providentially, the 
application of the hot irons within five minutes of the 
bite allayed dangerous symptoms, and the indefatigable 
traveler returned safely to his Oxford professorial chair. 

The contents-of the Professor’s splendid dissertation 
were described by the Lord Chancellor as a perfect mine 
of wealth. Upon current phases of biblical criticism 
the investigation has a profound significance. Touching 
the theory of those who doubt the historical verity of 
the Pentateuch, the Professor remarked: “ The Tel-el- 
Amarna tablets have overthrown the primary founda- 
tion on which much of this criticism has been built.” 
Many names and incidents exclusively confined to the 
Bible hitherto are verified by the tablets. Instructive 
allusions are frequently made to the Hittites. There is 
united testimony to the value of the “find” in the 
extensive mounds of the ancient city now known as 
Tel-el-Amarna, situated midway between Minieh and 
Assiout, on the eastern bank of the Nile in Upper Egypt. 

The Professor observed: ‘‘ Egypt has always been the 
land of archseological surprises; but its last surprise is 
perhaps the greatest that it has ever afforded us. Indeed, 
during the winter of 1887-88, one of the most extraor- 
dinary and unexpected archeological discoveries of 
modern times was made.” Why the Semites of Meso- 
potamia should have migrated to and settled in Egypt 
is conclusively explained by the resurrection of the clay 
tablets from the ruins of a capital city and palace which 
once adorned the banks of the Nile. With these a num- 
ber of seals and papyri of artistic design and historic 
worth were also exhumed. The bulk of the tablets were 
deposited in the Boulak Museum, many were sent to 
Berlin, others fell into the hands of private persons, and 
eighty-one were despatched to the British Museum. A 
perusal of the salient points in the story from the tablets 


time world, and assist in the confutation of assumptions 

made by superficial Bible readers, 

Much consideration was devoted by Professor Sayce 

to the remarkable series of diplomatic documents found 

among the remains of the “ heretic city ” of the “ heretic 

king” Amenophis. These will largely modify the recon- 

struction of the history of Western Asia at a period a cen- 

tury anterior to the triumphant exodus of the Israelites 

from the land of their Egyptian taskmasters. Ameno- 

phis, or Khu-en-Aten, as he is familiarly termed in the 

histories of monumental Egypt, was the solitary repre- 

sentative of the Pharaohs, who forsook the religion of 
his forefathers, and attempted to impose a new faith 

upon his subjects. Abandoning the worship of Amen 

of Thebes, Ra of Heliopolis, and Ptah of Memphis, he 
became the reverent worshiper of the radiant solar disc, 

in which he saw the image and symbol of the supreme 
Deity. This practice points to Syria, where under a 
variety of representations the sun-god is the central 
object of adoration. * 

Previously unknown in Egypt, this phase of religious 
homage was undoubtedly imported from Semitic Asia, 
The mother of Amenophis was of Asiatic birth, but 
from the regard which the son had for his father’s mem- 
ory he conformed externally to the state religion of 
Egypt. Unable to offer continued respect, he departed 
from Thebes with his followers, and erected a capital on 
the edge of the desert to the north. His name Khu- 
en-Aten, “ The glory of the solar disc,” was here resumed. 
The architects and sculptors accompanying him were 
commissioned to elaborate a new and peculiar style of 
art in harmony with the chosen religion, and even the 
potters decorated the vases they modeled with original 
colors and patterns, To the palatial structure of the 
king the archives of the empire were transferred from 
Thebes. This elegant erection stood in the garden at 
the northern extremity of the city. 

Khu-en-Aten’s capital was of short-lived duration. 
On the decease of the monarch, the husbands of his 
daughters assumed sovereign rights for a brief period. 
Subsequently, both rulers and subjects re-adopted the tra- 
ditional faith. The “sun-god ” was no longer recognized, 
and the Asiatics whom the king and his father promoted 
in Egypt were banished. The fugitive capital was left, 
never again to be reoccupied. The massive temple of 
the solar disc and the royal palace fell into decay, be- 
neath which lay the annals of family life, hunting-scenes, 
pageants, battles, and national events in the safe-con- 
cealing sandy sepulcher. To a poor fellaheen searching 
for nitrous earth with which to manure his field-patch 
is due the initial stage in the discovery of these fas- 
vinating memorials. 

Of the inscribed tablets the Professor said: “ The tale 
which these tablets have to unfold is a wonderful one. 
From them we learn that, in the fifteenth century be- 
fore our era,—a century before the exodus,—active lit- 
erary intercourse was going on throughout the civilized 
world of Western Asia, between Babylonia and Egypt 
and the smaller states of Palestine, of Syria, of Meso- 
potamia, and even of Eastern Cappadocia. And this 
intercourse was carried on by means of the Babylonian 
language and the complicated Babylonian script. It 
implies that, all over the civilized East, there were 
libraries and schools where the Babylonian language 
and literature were taught and learned. Babylonian, in 
fact, was as much the language of diplomacy and culti- 
vated society as French has been in modern times, with 
the difference that, whereas it does not take long to learn 
to read French, the cuneiform syllabary required years 
of hard labor and attention before it could be acquired.” 
For many centuries the Babylonian syllabary of nearly 
six hundréd characters preceded the less cumbrous 
Pheenician alphabet. 

Notice was particularly directed to the tablets at Bou- 
lak which are associated with the history of Palestine. 
The value of these is unquestionable. They confirm 
the evidence on the Egyptian monuments, that the cities 
of Palestine acknowledged the suzerainty of the Egyp- 
tian sovereign. Phoenicia was governed by an Egyptian 
chief ambassador bearing the name of Rib-Dadu or 
Hadad, assisted by Yapa-Dadu or Aziru. In the excel- 
lent despatches of the former to his master he speaks of 
the political movements in Pheenicia-Philistia, among 
the Hittites, and the kings of Aram-Naharaim. One of 
notable interest touches upon the invasion of Philistia 
by the king of the sea-coast, in which the Bible cities of 
Gath, Keilah, and Gaza are named. Several state mes- 
sages refer to the city of Tsumura or Simyra, the Zemar 
of Genesis 10: 18, described as “very strongly situated, 
like a bird whose nest is built on a precipice.” 

The tablets illustrate the derivation of the old name 





will give an additional impulse to the study of the old- 


word khabiru is constantly used for “ confederates,” 
Hebron will consequently be identified as the city of the 
four confederate states. of Southern Palestine. 

Aziru sends a communication to his father Dudu, or 
David, who appears to have had a front position in the 
Egyptian court, where he was the guardian of the king’s 
daughter. “He may have been a Hebrew,” says Pro- 
fessor Sayce; “at all events, the name has never yet 
been found in a Pheenician inscription, while we know 
it was borne by Israelites.” Letters from the King 
of Alashiya to Amenophis are also translated. Inter- 
nationally the two kings were on amicable terms. The 
territory of the first mentioned was in the south of the 
Orontes Valley, near the modern Hums and Hanrah, 
which are unknown from biblical sources. Phoenicia 
seems to have been the farthest point to the north in 
which the direct government of Egypt extended. Let- 
ters from Syria and Mesopotamia to the Egyptian king 
were sent by princes who called themselves his “‘ broth- 
ers,” and not by officials who were “servants” of the 
king. With effusive compliments, Tushratta, king of 
Mesopotamia, desires that “‘ peace may be greatly multi- 
plied” to Amenophis III. 

Some of the princes were possibly semi-independent, 
as sections of the Yao tribes in East Central Africa are 
tributary to the Gwangwara, who would be compelled to 
supply arms and warriors in emergencies. Another of 
the documents merits note. It consists of a well-pre- 
served letter written on a tablet of black clay. The 
heading and one or two technical words are written in 
Assyrian, the remainder in a tongue unknown. This 
was composed by Tarkundaras, king of Azarpi, to 
Amenophis III., Pharaoh of Egypt. His name is of 
Hittite origin, similar to Tarkunazi-Tarkulara, found in 
the inscriptions, and the Tarkondemos of the renowned 
silver boss. Professor Sayce sees in the language of the 
letter one of the Hittite dialects which are concealed 
under the Hittite hieroglyphics. The tablets show that 
the court of Egypt became Semitized. The Semitic was 
the medium of literary intercourse between Pharaoh of 
Egypt and his officers abroad. Semites likewise held 
influential posts in the king’s chamber. Influenced by 
his mother and wife, the king was essentially Asiatic. If 
Joseph had favor in the eyes of the Hyksos princes of 
an earlier day, it was not improbable that his descen- 
dants might win commendation at the hands of a 
“ heretic king.” 

The tablets inform us what were the causes of the 
oppression of the Hebrews and kindred races. Willing 
to forgive the king’s heresies, the old aristocracy were 
unprepared to condone his supplanting them with favor- 
ites from other countries. Bearing upon the date of the 
exodus, the newly found tablets establish the opinions 
already arrived at by Egyptologists, which have been so 
wonderfully endorsed by M. Naville’s discovery of the 
site of Pithom. Upon this vexed question Professor 
Sayce declares: “ Ever since the progress of Egyptelogy 
had made it clear that Rameses II. was the Pharaoh of 
the oppression, it was difficult to understand how so long 
an interval of time as the whole period of the eighteenth 
dynasty could lie between him and the ‘new king,’ whose 
rise seems to have been followed almost immediately by 
the servitude and oppression of the Hebrews. The tab- 
lets of Tel-el-Amarna now show that the difficulty does 
not exist. Up to the death of Khu-en-Aten, the Semite 
had greater influence than the native in the land of 
Mizraim.” 

Babylonian literary influence prior to the Israelitish 
conquest of Palestine is demonstrated in local nomen- 
clature. Kirjath-Sepher, or “‘ Book-town,” must have 
been the seat of a famous library consisting mainly, or 
altogether, as the Tel-el-Amarna remains prove, of clay 
tablets inscribed with cuneiform characters. As the 
city also bore the name of Debir, or “Sanctuary,” it may 
be supposed that the tablets were stored in its chief 
temple, like the libraries of Assyria and Babylonia. 
This fact is exhibited in the names of Babylonian deities 
among the inhabitants of the West. 

Moses died on Nebo’s summit,—a peak sacred to the 
Babylonian prophet-god of learning and letters, to 
whom the great temple of Borsippa was dedicated. 
Sinai itself, the mountain “ of Sin,” testifies to a worship 
of the Babylonian moon-god, Sin, the lord of the flower- 
less solitudes of the desert. ‘“‘ Moloch, or Malik, was a 
Babylonian divinity like Rimmon, the air-god, after 
whom more than one locality in Palestine was named, 
and Anat, the wife of Anv, the sky-god, gave her name 
to the Palestinian Anah, as well as to Anathoth, the city 
of “the Anat-goddesses.” Manifestly, it was no barba- 
rian race which occupied the fertile plain stretching 





of Hebron, Kirjath-Arba, “The city of the four;” the 


from the “river of Egypt” to the slopes of Lebanon, 
To the north lay the powerful confederation of less cul+ 
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tured tribes, the Hittites, whose advance southward, 
followed by the invasion of the Semitic Hebrews, did 
much to obliterate this primitive civilization in Canaan. 
’ The luminous contribution of Professor Sayce was con- 
cluded by a peroration of noble eloquence in which he 
pleaded for the disinterment of the priceless libraries 
lying below the sands of Syria and Palestine. Tel-el- 
Amarna has a lesson for us of momentous interest. The 
collection cannot be the only one of its kind. Else- 
where in Palestine and Syria, as well as in Egypt, simi- 
lar connections must still be lying under the soil. Burned 
elay is not injured by rain and moisture, and the climate 
of Palestine will have preserved uninjured its libraries 
of clay. Such libraries must still be awaiting the spade 
of the excavator on the sites of places like Gaza or 
Kirjath-Sepher, or others whose remains are buried 
under the lofty mounds of Southern Judea. Why should 
Palestine, the sacred land of our faith, remain unex- 
cavated, while all over the rest of the ancient Oriental 
world the disinterers of the past have been vying with 
One another in feverish anxiety? Why should work- 
men and funds be found for exhuming the buried his- 
tory of early Greece, while the religious public is content 
with surveying the surface of the soil of Palestine, in 
spite of the drawback that there is not much to be dis- 
covered on that surface which has survived the wreck of 
centuries? It is only by excavation that we shall find 
hidden and preserved the precious records of the past. 
Let this work be begun, and our children, if not our- 
selves, will yet know how the people of Canaan lived in 
the days of the patriarchs, and how their Hebrew con- 
querors established themselves among them in the days 
when as yet “ there was no king in Israel.” 

The unexpected death of the gifted young French 
Orientalist, M. Amiaud, is a lamented loss in learned 
archeological circles. His Assyriological works ranked 
him among the foremost pupils of Professor Oppert. 
M. Amiaud’s decipherment of the text of early Accado- 
Sumerian monuments of Telloh was a brilliant achieve- 
ment. As with his illustrious countryman, Frangois 
Lenormant, the enthusiasm of devotion impelled the 
youthful scholar to attempt to compress too much into 
the opening years of a career rich in fruitful promise. 

Bolton, Lancashire, England. 
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SPIRITUAL AND INTELLECTUAL UNREST. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 





In one of his lectures upon the historical evidences of 
Christianity, the venerable Albert Barnes deliberately 

‘acknowledges that there “is many a skeptical thought 
in a believer’s mind that he would be unwilling to utter; 
for he would not be desirous that his friends should know 
how much he is perplexed on such subjects, and he 
would not think it right to expose the faith of ethers to 
the shock that would be felt if they knew what was pass- 
ing through his mind.” 

_ Then he proceeds to quote from the speech of Edward 
Payson: “Oh, the temptations which have harassed me 
for the last three months! Yet I am often obliged to 
write sermons and to preach when such objections beat 
upon me like a whirlwind, and almost distract me, All 
the atheistical, deistical, and heretical objections which 
I meet with in books, are childish babblings compared 
with those which Satan suggests, which he urges upon 
the mind with a force that seems irresistible.” 

In the same connection he brings up the remark of 
Richard Cecil: “I have read all the most acute and 
serious infidel writers, and have been surprised at their 

‘poverty. I have had, and would have produced, argu- 
ments which appeared to me much more weighty than 
any I ever found in them against revelation. The pro- 
cess of my mind has been such upon the subject that I 
have often thought Satan has done more for me than he 
ever did for even the best of them.” 

Now can it be that this kind of discipline is necessary ? 
Must a Christian be compelled to conclude that his 
intellect is small, and his range of thought is narrow, 
because he has peace,—“ great peace”? ‘There is one 
verse in the Bible which says the peace of God “shall 
keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” Is 
that to be taken as literally true? Then, is one to rea- 
son that his spirituality is meager, his experience is 
shallow, because he is troubled with seasons of doubting 
even the first principles of the, faith once delivered to 
the saints? 

- May not some of these attacks credited to Satan be 
the rather in some responsible measure attributed to a 
morbid and confused sensibility? Is there no such thing 
as coming to one’s rest? A late reviewer sharply said 
of Thomas Arnold of Rugby, that “whatever he might 
believe when he went to bed, when he got up in the 





morning everything was considered an open question.” 
Is chronic doubt and continuous unrest one of the high 
attainments of an advanced Christian? This little verse 
I have just quoted seems to cover both the intellect and 
the affections. 

The dangers to one’s mind arise from the unhallowed 
speculations of an uneasy investigation. We forget the 
wise ‘words of that deep investigator who said, “The 
great business of this life is to lay up.the questions 
which are to be answered in eternity.” Some persons 
seem to prefer to fret themselves with persistent attempts 
to answer them now. There can be no good in this; 
himan reason never comes to an equipoise of content 
With its own conclusions in relation to divine things. 
The nature we bear is under a primal disability to deal 
with them. And if we only think of it, our minds will 
be able to rest in an admitted impossibility of attainment 
as well asin an admitted success. Children sometimes 
cry for the moon; but eventually they grow up and be- 
come men and women, they eat and drink and laugh 
and weep, they love and suffer like others, they die in a 
good old age, without being conscious of one effort of 
discontent to get at the white crescent above them since 
the foolish day long ago when they shed tears of petu- 
lant disappointment. : 

It appears like a great loss of strength and time for 
one in the stress of this busy life to keep fighting over 
the old battles. Often a wild and ill-regulated imagina- 
tion exhausts itself in forging spear-points and arrow- 
heads with which to pierce our sensibilities and give us 
painful disquiet. The soul of man can never arrive at 
rest until a new light is shed sovereignly upon it from 
heaven ; then in God’s light we can see light; but up to 
that moment we must wait and trust God. 

Boswell used to say of Johnson, who, as we all know, 
was never able to come to the brightness and comfort of 
a true faith till just before he died, that his intellect 
resembled a vast amphitheater; in the center of this 
stood his judgment combatting, like a mighty gladiator, 
some apprehensions and doubts and conjectures which, 
like the beasts of the arena, were all around looking at 
him through the bars of the cells as he entered, ready to 
be let out upon him. Sometimes they forced themselves 
through; after a desperate conflict he would drive them 
back to their dens and chains; but, not being able to 
kill them, he was almost invariably assailed again by the 
same animals. Very vivid is the picture thus offered; 
it is the likeness of many a mind unrestful ever as his 
was. Butissuch astate of chronic antagonism necessary? 

Perhaps it is needful to a fair explanation just here, 
that it is in most cases to be conjectured that the heart 


its forms of reasoning or inquiry. The man thinks 
not only that he does not know, but that he ought to be 
told what he wants to know. Hence he is fretted by a 
sense of injury. The affections as well as the mental 
powers are thrown into confusion. It is well for us, 
therefore, that the promise is made that our hearts shall 
be kept by the peace of God as surely as our minds. 
Here it has to be admitted that every disturbing force 
comes usually straight from the adversary of all good. 
Our hearts are simply human hearts, and so are open to 
wounds of temptation and betrayal. A shrewd device it 
has always been for the Devil to distort the providences 
of God so as that our confidence should be undermined in 
our heavenly Father’s love. It is Satan who tries to stand 
at the gate of God’s palace, as Absalom in the kingdom 
of Israel stood at David’s gate, and says: ‘Oh that I 
were made judge in the land, that every man which hath 
any suit or cause might come unto me, and [ would do him 
justice!” But Satan means no real friendliness for us in 
all this, He only plans to incite a rebellion in the realm. 
He speaks slyly, and only to the disaffected and restless 
propensities of our souls. He chooses those who have 
been God’s solicitous friends, those who loved him so 
much as to become jealous of him a little, those who 
used to be trustful and happy, but now are anxiously 
worried about some mysteries they cannot comprehend. 
He knows enough, he is adroit enough, never to disturb 
any false peace; but he fears in his hatefulness every sign 
of this peace of God which is peace in God. And, if he 
can, he will instil some doubt so as to make us turbulent. 

Our reply to all this should be very simple and pro- 
saic. Once a teal Christian is under the control of the 
divine Spirit, his solicitude should be at an end. Most 
upheavals of heart are like the sobs of a child; they 
seem quite tempestuous, but they are only signs of long- 
ing after some one who will comfort him like a mother. 
It matters nothing that we cannot understand the mys- 
teries of the universe; we have no way of knowing how 
things are going on around us; but we ought just to 
keep suying over to ourselves that they will go on safely 


| of minds. 
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nevertheless. We need to do our religious duties, and bea; 
our ordinary vexations, asking fewer curious questions 

We must learn to serve God far more quietly. We ought 
to cherish less of mere impulsiveness of zeal, and rest 
more upon reliable steadiness of purpose. We shall do 
better to look at principles of action, rather than upon 
frames or fervors of feeling. Christians want more rec. 
ognized dependence upon the constant and abiding 
influences of the Holy Ghost, and less feverish expec. 
tancy concerning the advent of special outpourings from 
high heaven. In one word, our relief from these doubts 
is found in cultivating more definite and more resolute 
habits of trust. We must return to the plain open Bible 
for everything, and confirm our disturbed minds with 
such an array of authoritative statements of the Divine 
will as shall force even the Devil in person to retreat 
from tempting us, as once in the old ages he fled from 
Jesus because of his three texts from Deuteronomy. 

The medium through which the peace of God comes 
is found in that union of the soul to our Redeemer 
which makes us one with him. Everything is “through 
Jesus Christ. He is our prophet, priest, and king. He 
will teach, train, and take care of us, if we trust him, 
This worrying world would not be any safer or better 
under another government. What we want is a settled 
faith in the government there is in it. The quiet ad- 
justments of our desires to what he orders around us 
will give rest instantly. We find fault with our lot, our 
health, our fortunes, our climate. We forget that it is 
not providence, but grace, which furnishes us with con- 
tentment. It is not true that human happiness rests in 
or depends upon the exhilarations of social enjoyment, 
or the gratification of vanity, or the success of trade. 
Neither the delicate procurements of riches, nor even 
the delights of affectionate praise, can satisfy the yearn- 
ings of our nature. We need a soul free from all inex- 
plicable alarms of suspicion. We want a heart whose 
regulated wishes point heavenward. If our life be little, 
let it have a spire small and true as a village church; if 
our life be large, let it have a royal steeple, grand and 
high like a cathedral. Whatever it is, let it be up in 
the sky, and reaching towards heaven, where the stars 
can see it. 

So, then, we reach our conclusion: Unrest will be 
succeeded by set and measureless peace when. it has 
been lost in pardon and merged in an unbroken trust. 
We are to cherish a conscience unaccused before God's 
purity. The sting of guilt must be removed’ by peni- 
tence and atonement between us and God “through 
Christ Jesus.” No man can be really quiet and actually 
at peace in this ghost of a world unless he is a Christian 
man. And no woman can be at peace in this world 
unless she is a truly Christian woman, Quickly peace 
comes like a river, because righteousness has come like 
the waves of the sea, “first pure, then peaceable.” 
“Since I have known and believed in the Lord Jesus,” 
said the good Lady Huntington in the midst of trial, “I 
have been happy as an angel!” 

In the allegory of Bunyan, which we all remember so 
well, we are told thut they asked the pilgrim what could 
keep him at rest when once he found he had such hard 
fighting todo. “ WhenI think of what I saw at. the 
cross,” he said, “that will do it; when I look upon my 
embroidered cvat, that will do it; when I see the roll 
that I carry in my bosom, that will do it; and when my 
thoughts wax warm about whither I am going, that will 
do it.’ These matters they talked over until late at 
night; then they laid the tired Christian in a large upper 
chamber, the window of which opened towards the sun- 
rise, and the name of this chamber was called Peace. 
Once on the couch within its blessed enclosure he felt 
his weariness no more. He slept until the day broke, 
then he awoke singing. 

New York City. 





THE STONES AND BEAMS OF VENICE. 
BY JULIA ROBERTSON. 


In Venice there are points of interest for every class 
Its history, its art, its architecture, its pictu- 
resqueness, its present condition compared to its late 
past under Austrian rule and to its distant past when it 
was so great among the nations of the earth,—all these 
things are fitted to form delightful and instructive studies. 

But there is one that is less noticed by the general 
sight-seer, but which is, I think, of surpassing interest, 
and that is the way in which the “stones out of the 
wall” and “the beams out of the timber” are teaching 
Christian lessons in every street and water-way through- 
out the city. If the Venetians who pass their lives 
amidst them, and the travelers who give them a passing 
glance, would read the lessons taught by these stones 
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and beams, and wou'd put them into practice, many 
nobler and more Christian lives would be led. 

As we stand on the Piazzetta, between the two match- 
less columns of granite that watch, like sentinels, over 
what was once the place of embarkation and of landing 
of the conquering doges, of whose victories they are 
trophies, a whole series of lessons in stone lie within the 
circuit of our eyes. 

On the marble capital of the great monolith on our 
right is the effigy of a winged lion, whose front paws are 
firmly planted on the open pages of a book,—the em- 
plem of St. Mark in his character of evangelist, and the 
arms of the city. These, the lion and the book, are on 
everything nearly that meets the eye. They are carved 

on the doge’s palace and on the Church of San Marco; 
they are on the clock-tower, on the banners that float 
from the flagstaffs of the old republic, and on the flags 
of the little steamers that ply up and down the grand 
canal. They are painted on the helms of the ships that 
lie along the Giudecca and on the sails of the barges under 
the Salute Church. They are stamped on the papers in 
the public offices, and, in one form or other, are in every 
shop round the Piazza; and yet not a hundred of the one 
hundred and forty thousand inhabitants of Venice can 
tell you what is the book or whence came the emblem. 
We, however, know, if they do not, that it is the Word 
of God which, withheld from them by their church, is 
held up, in stone, before their eyes, which see not, until 
the time comes when they will recognize it for what it 
is, and take it from the outside of their buildings to 
the inside of their hearts. 

As I look up at the lion of St. Mark’s which holds out 
the Bible to Venice, I think we may see in it the type 
of the old lion England and the young lion America, 
who not only hold out the Bible to the world, but carry 
it into the uttermost parts of the globe. It is, no doubt, 
one consequence of their work, that it is now to be found 
in a popular form on all the bookstalls of Italy. How 
often do we regret to see that too many English and 
Americans here in Venice live as if they had left their 
Bibles at home, doing many things they would not do 
if they used it for their daily guidance, and so putting 
stumbling-blocks in the way of the Italians, who often 
say, “We do such and such things, but we did not 
think you would.” 

The second Piazzetta column also carries a lesson in 
stone on its capital. St. Theodore, whose statue crowns 
the summit, was the patron saint of Venicg before he 
was supplanted, in A. D. 828, by St. Mark, whose body 
was then brought here. He stands on a crocodile, which 
represents clogging material nature,—all things that are 
of the earth earthy; and he himself is the type of the 
heavenly life in man which enables him, by the spirit of 
God, to conquer what is evil in material nature, and 
bring it into all noble, helpful, and holy uses. 

There was something very appropriate in this choice 
of their patron saint by the founders of Venice, whose 
faith so conquered the sea and its treacherous sand- 
banks, as to convert the one into bulwarks and a defense, 
and the other into a stable foundation on which to rear 
their wonderful city and its lordly palaces. Surely this 
ought to encourage us to hope that the same divine life 
in man may change the shifty ground of our hearts into 
a fit foundation for temples of the Holy Ghost. 

The stones of this spot of pavement on which we 
stand cry out, teaching another lesson to these Vene- 
tians. In the early days, when Venice was governed by 
really Christian rulers,—Christian in deed as well as in 
name,—such scenes as are enacted here every Satur- 
day were unknown. On the afternoon of that day, (asa 
preparation for Sunday?) in Sansovino’s marble portico 
is drawn the lottery,—that curse of Italy. In front of 
the portico is gathered a motley crew of anxious-faced 
people come together from all parts of the city. Every 
grade of society is represented, from the café loungers 
with flowers in their buttonholes to tangled-haired 
women with tangled-haired babies. As a fringe to this 
crowd, perched on the pedestals of the priceless columns 
of San Marco, on the red porphyry “ Pietra del Bando,” 
whence once righteous laws were proclaimed, or hitched 
up on their friends’ shoulders, is a covey of ragged boys 
and thin weedy men, each with a bit of paper, on which 
with pencil or bit of charcoal, he marks down the fig- 
ures as they appear. The moment the last one is drawn, 
off they ail scurry, each in a different direction, to carry 
the list of winning numbers to the various lottery offices 
in whose employment they are. Unbeautiful are the 
feet of these fleet messengers, and unbeautiful are their 
tidings. Many travelers go to see this drawing of the 
lottery, which, being carried on in the presence of pre- 
fect and syndic, or their representatives, has all the 
appearance of a beneficent work; and so pretty ladies 








linger and look at it all as an amusing entertainment, 
laughing at the monkey-like boys and the excitement 
of the crowd, not realizing that it means the misery and 
ruin, body and soul, of thousands, ; 

In contrast to this, centuries ago, when the man who 
raised the Piazzetta columns on their bases claimed as 
his reward the right to have gaming-tables in the space 
between them, the Council of Ten, bound by its given 
word, while consenting, also decreed that in future all 
executions should be held on the same spot, so as to dis- 
honor the place and bring ill-luck to the gamblers. It 
would be well if Christian nations to-day were to take 
a leaf out of this book, and send their criminals and 
hangmen to Monte Carlo and such places, instead of 
gay tourists. 

In Italy the lottery is one of the worst forms of gam- 
bling, in that it puts on the garb of respectability as a 
government institution. To show how it deteriorates 
the mind, and blunts the power of discernment between 
good and evil, between reverence and irreverence, I 
may mention two instances,—one, that came within my 
own knowledge, that of a gentleman in Rome, who, 
when his child was run over in the street and crushed 
to death, speedily sought, in the “ Book of Numbers” 
(compiled for the use of lottery players), the figures 
affixed to the words “son,” “accident,” “death,” and, 
staking on those numbers, had his grief assuaged by 
winning a handsome sum; and the other, that of a lady 
in whose house I was staying, who told me that, one day 
at mass, at what should be to a Roman Catholic the most 
solemn moment, the elevation of the host, which is to 
them the actual body of our Lord, a sunbeam shot in, 
and, striking on the fret-work of the golden pyx which 
enclosed the wafer, formed, as she thought, the number 
five. Of course she went straight from the church to 
the lottery, and backed the number thus “ revealed” 
to her as a lucky one! 

There are other stones all over Venice that cry out of 
the wall against this degrading institution,—degrading 
both to government and people, and dishonoring alike 
to man and to God who has appointed him to honest 
toil, whether of mind or body, and to find happiness 
therein. These others are tablets (such as the one on 
the wall of the church of San Palo) on which are in- 
scribed the decrees against gambling, which was pun- 
ished by heavy fines and imprisonment. These very 
same tablets also say that “blasphemy is forbidden 
under pain of prison, the galleys, or exile, and a fine of 
three hundred lire,’—a large sum in those days, and 
not asmall one now. It would be well if the present 
Trevisans, Zorzis, and Barbanos—descendants, perhaps, 
of the good men by whom these decrees were signed— 
would take the lessons these particular stones teach, 
and arrest the flow of ill words that run so glibly from 
their lips. For ourselves I think we should, as we read 
the quaint old words, vow that our speech should only 
be such as our Example himself could use. 

The great bells ringing the hour from the noble Cam- 
panile of San Marco remind me that here too the stones 
have a lesson to give; for, on the pediment of the col- 
umned bell-chamber, near its summit, the old builders 
have carved a dedication of the massive tower to “ King 
Christ” who “ came in peace, and, though God, was made 
man,” teaching us that every hour rung out by the full- 
toned bells should be consecrated to his service. 

These are but a few of the stones out of the wall that 
have voices of warning and instruction for us, but they 
must suffice for the present; for the ‘‘ beams out of the 
timber” have lessons for us too, though they are not so 
conspicuous nor stand so out in the light of day. These 
beams play a very important part in Venice. They are 
strong and useful, seldom decorated, but full of sterling 
value. They are mostly of two kinds,—huge rafters 
that support the weight of superincumbent internal 
walls, and sturdy piles which convert the unstable sand- 
banks of the lagoons into solid foundations for the 
mighty palaces and campaniles of Venice. Their career 
has been very different from that of the porphyries and 
marbles which so richly adorn the city. These have 
been sought for in remote solitudes, quarried out of the 
rocky sides of high mountain peaks, and been brought 
down to the abodes of man to be shaped into lovely 
forms and to be sources of delight to generation after 
generation ; whereas these timbers have been cut down 
in the fulness of leafy joyous life on green, breezy hill- 
slopes or far-stretching sunny plains, and carried off 
to be built up into and hidden away in the roofs and 
floors of tall, dark, smoky, murky houses, or to be buried 
out of sight forever, driven deep down in sodden mud 
and slime. 

From these beams and piles I think we may learn 
many lessons of patience, self-sacrifice, and endurance,— 


lessons of humility and of unselfish readiness to help 
other people. Many are called to such like posts of 
quiet, unobtrusive usefulness, to whom it may seem hard 
to have to spend their lives in helping others; and yet 
it is a very important and honorable task. We know 
that, whatever our work is, it should be the very best of 
its kind, and it were good if all did their work as well 
as do the rafters and piles of Venice. 
Palazzo Da Ri, Grand Canal, Venice. 





THE CHILD-LIKE HEART. 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN. 


Lord, thou wast made a child, and why should I 
Think honor only due to hoary age? 

Give me a child-like heart, wherewith to try 
The doubts and changes of my pilgrimage. 


Yet thou didst grow in stature, day by day, 
Unto thy perfect manhood, undefiled. 

So let me profit, Lord, upon my way, 
In wisdom’s growth a man, in love a child. 


For, when I look for wisdom, thou art wise. 
If I would love, thy love perfection is. 
Come, weary heart, out of thy place arise! 
Thy life, thy love, thy service, all be his! 
Gloversville, N. Y. 





HOW HOME MAY HELP THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV. H. B. SWARTZ. 


For the majority of children the one hour a week of 
the Sunday-school is made to suffice for all religious 
training. Whatever they learn of God and duty, of the 
Bible and a religious life, they must learn there; and 
parents feel perfectly satisfied that they have discharged 
their responsibility in sending their children to Sunday- 
school. 

It is better that they have one hour of religious train- 


‘ing than that their whole lives be left to secularity and 


sin; and, so far as those who come from irreligious 
homes are concerned, the best that can be done is to 
make wise use of the hour, and to endeavor to bring 
them under the influence of the Church. 

But Christian homes cannot fail to do their part in the 
religious training of their children without being sin- 
fully negligent. 

A few practical suggestions as to the way in which 
the home may help the Sunday-school may not be amiss, 

The whole family, from grandmother to the least tot, 
should have a part in the preparation of the Sunday- 
school lesson. Each,one ought to be, and may be, 
interested in it. Let the work of preparation begin on 
Sunday afternoon or evening,—times which ought to be 
sacred to the home life. It is the father’s time with his 
children. Let him gather the family together, take the 
little one on his knee, read the lesson with them, help 
them to learn its golden texts and memory verses, talk 
to them about it, tell Bible stories illustrating it, and 
sing a hymn enforcing it. 

Where such a custom becomes established in a family, 
the children will not care for Sunday base-ball, nor the 
parents for Sunday visiting. 

Thus started, the preparation may be continued at 
each day’s family worship. The Daily Home Readings 
of The Sunday School Times furnish a selection of Scrip- 
ture just adapted for reading at family worship, and, if 
so used, will keep the thought of the lesson before the 
minds of the whole family during all the week. 

On Saturday evening let the week’s preparation be 
reviewed. Let the mother gather the family about her, 
and hear their memory verses, and let them tell her what 
they have learned during the week; or, better still, as a 
family of the writer’s acquaintance does, let them talk 
over the lesson around the Saturday evening tea-table. 
Every one is interested, and can have a part in the con- 
versation, “he golden text and memory verses are 
repeated, all the week’s thought is gathered up, and a 
new home tie is formed for both parent and child. 

With children especially line must be upon line and 
precept upon precept. Careful preparation and good 
teaching will not be sufficient without sufficient reviews. 
Here again the home needs to supplement the Sunday- 
school, This is needed to correct errors. Our teachers 
are not infallible. Some of them are not even Christians. 
Too many of them are content to stop in the low plane 
of morality, without drawing out the spiritual truths of 
the lesson. 

Even with the best of teachers, children, especially 
little children, are liable to misconceptions, which, if 
uncorrected, may unconsciously influence their thinking 
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through all his boyhood, he had no desire to go to 
heaven, because he had gotten the idea that the only 
thing they did there was to sing, and he hated to sing. 

A little girl, when reproved by her older sister for re- 
peated falsehoods, justified herself by saying that, at her 
Sunday-school, they taught that it was right. Her sister 
protested, but the little one remained firm. ‘I tell you, 
Lida, they do! Don’t they sing, ‘I love to tell a story’?” 

Misconceptions such as these are too serious to be 
amusing. I fear we should find many such, were we to 
question our children closely about the ideas they form 
from their Sunday-school teaching. 

The best part of this home review of the Sunday- 
schoolwork is that in the home, as nowhere else, a prac- 
tical application of the truth can be made to each child’s 
life. Others must draw their bows ata venture. Father 
and mother can know each child’s temptations, each 
child’s need, what leads their little Peters to deny and 
their Thomases to doubt. 

Knowing these, let parent and child kneel together 
and ask for strength to do these every-day duties. Pas- 
tors and teachers may have a molding influence over 
the children of church and school that is truly wonder- 
ful, but no other force can be compared for strength and 
abiding power with the memory of prayers learned at 
the mother’s knee. Such memories never fade. They 
are guardian angels. President Adams, when an oid 
man famous throughout two continents, was accustomed 
to repeat the simple, childish petitions he had learned 
at his mother’s knee; and John C. Calhoun said, near 
the close of his sorely tempted life, ‘‘ The only thing 
which has kept me from becoming an infidel is the 
memory of the time when I knelt at my mother’s knee, 
and learned to say, ‘Our Father who art in heaven.’” 

Millbury, O. 


DAILY SUBMISSION. 
BY M, F. BUTTS. 





~ “Why not carry that same spirit of submission into 
little things?” 

“For instance?” 

’ “ For instance, in the case of worry this morning.” 

“What, say ‘Thy will be done,’ when John forgets 
to post a letter, putting me in a most annoying pre- 
dicament ?” 

“Why not? It was a trial that cost you a day’s 
serenity. You were unkind to John, he reacted in 
*bearishness’ to you; just when the ‘little rift’ will be as 
before, no one can tell. You think a kiss will make it 
up, but every such scene injures the delicate bond we 
call love.” 

..“ And would you have me say ‘Thy will be done,’ 
when Bridget burns the bread or little Jack plays 
truant?” 

“T would, indeed.” 

“Why, it seems almost wicked.” 

“Does it seem wicked to use the rain to wash our 
common household vessels? the lightning to carry an 
unimportant message,—concerning the retailing of a few 
quarts of peanuts, we will say?” 

“Why, no; of course not. But that-is different.” 

“Not as different as you suppose. Our Father gives 
himself in every form for our use. If we should use him 
im our daily life to procure patience, long-suffering, en- 
durance of little trials, would not that be legitimate? ” 

The conversation between Mrs. Loomis and Mrs. Os- 
good had been concerning an experience which Mrs. 
Loomis had been relating to her friend. She had, years 
before, lost a beloved child, had submitted heartily to 
God as to a father, and had found unspeakable peace 
and uplifting. That wondrous heavenliness of feeling 
she had lost, and never expected to regain. 

As the talk went on, Mrs. Osgood said : 

_ “Why not make our lives a perpetual surrender in 
the thousand little ways in,which our wills are crossed, 
&@ perpetual yielding to God? There is no doubt we 
should then perpetually receive of his inflowing.” 

“But,” said Mrs. Loomis, “there are so many things 
that are wrong, unjust, unfair. Ought we to submit to 
the wrong?” 

* We ought to let God work in us toward adjusting 
and healing the wrong. By submission we allow.him to 
come into our hearts, and work thence outwardly; but 
by anger and opposition we let badness in, the evil (the 
Evil One), and adjustment even becomes more and more 
remote and impossible. ‘Our weapons are not carnal,’ 
the Apostle says. In reality, the weapons we use are 
carnal; and only some great trial that threatens to 
crush us if we do not submit, brings us to the u-e of the 
spiritual weapons that we might use every day, nay, 
every minute, of our lives. 


Portland, Maine, 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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SADIE’S CHANCE. 
BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


Sadie Hill was cuddled up in a corner of the old red 
sofa in the dining-room, reading Froissart. Dr. Hill 
thought most of the childish books of the day rather 
dissipating to the mind; but he allowed Sadie to pore 
over Plutarch’s Lives and Froissart’s Chronicles, and she 
knew “ Lady of the Lake” and “ Marmion” almost by 
héart. She wis dreaming, as she read, of the pleasure 
she would have if she could take care of some wounded 
knight, or if some doughty champion would wear her 
favor on his sleeve as he entered the battle, when sud- 
denly her father called her, from the little surgery : 

“Sadie, darling, come,—quickly, child!” 

Down dropped the big, closely-printed book, and away 
flew the little brown-eyed girl. 

Her father and another man were busy over a boy, 
who lay on the broad, bare table, white, unconscious, 
with a narrow stream of blood trickling from a wound in 
his face, and an arm hanging limp by his side. The 
man was so frightened and unnerved that he was. nearly 
as white as the boy whom he had knocked down and 
driven over, and Dr. Hill needed assistance. 

Sadie had often given help before, and now it was 
with quite womanly gentleness and steadiness that she 
held splints and bandages, handed her father whatever 
he required, and watched. his eyes, that she might save 
him the trouble of speaking. 

The tide of life returned to the hurt lad, and when 
everything had been done to make him comfortable, his 
lips moved : 

“ Does—mother—know ?” 

“We will see about that, Teddy. 
easy, my boy,” said Dr. Hill. “ Your mother should be 
proud of you. You saved that baby’s life.” 

“Tf ever I drive that black demon again,” exclaimed 
the gentleman, whose runaway horse had done the mis- 
chief, “I’ll deserve to be sent to state’s prison! To 
think how near I came to killing that infant, and of 
what terrible trouble might have been, but for this little 
fellow’s presence of mind, fairly takes my breath away. 
Doctor, I’ll be, of course, at all the expense of Ted’s 
broken arm, and I’ll see that his mother does not suffer 
through the loss of his services. Where does she live?” 

Teddy gave the address. 

“Can I go home?” the boy asked longingly. 

“You would be better in the hospital, Teddy,” said 
the doctor, shaking his head gravely, as he thought of 
the close and narrow court, full of steamy odors and 
erying children, to say nothing of drunken men and 
squabbling women. Pa 

In the hospital there would be a cool white bed, pure 
air, light, space, good food, pleasant drinks, attentive 
nursing,—everything, in short, for an invalid’s comfort, 
and everything that was deserved by a twelve-year-old 
boy who had dashed under the very hoofs of a runaway 
horse to rescue a toddling child. 

But the boy, plucky as he had been, shared the com- 
mon dislike to a hospital, and declined to go there, if he 
might be taken home. The brave eyes filled; the lips 
quivered; the whole face was full of eloquent pleading 
and protest. 

Sadie softly touched her father’s drm, and drew him 
outside the door. 

“Why cannot Ted stay here, and be taken care of, 
papa, till he gets well? I'll nurse him!” 

“You, Midget!” said Dr. Hill. “ Why, what could 
you do for Ted Murphy? Besides, Aunt Molly would 
never hear of such a thing; and, if she gave her consent,, 
Bridget would probably refuse hers. I don’t think we 
can do it, Midget, even to please you!” 

Just then Aunt Molly herself came in, and a few 
rapid words from Sadie put her in possession of the facts. 

“If Teddy’s mother will trust her boy to our care,” 
said this kind gentlewoman calmly, “I see nothing to 
prevent our looking after him, Brother James. The 
large, third-story room is in perfect order; and I will 
answer for Bridget,—that she won’t object to the addi- 
tional work which this new inmate will make for her as 
well as for the rest of ‘us.” 

So this was how Sadie’s chance came. When a mes- 
senger had been sent to Teddy's mother, when he had 
himself been established on the camp-cot which Doctor 
Hill ordered to be placed in the large room of which 
Miss Hill had spoken, when, at last, Sadie went to her 
own chamber to select her softest, least rustling dress, 
her white apron, and little cap, so that she might make 
herself look as nearly as possible like a trained nurse, 
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she realized that her chance, her opportunity, long 
looked for, had at last arrived, 

“Dear Aunt Molly, you’ll let me do everything I can 
for Teddy; won’t you?” she coaxed. 

“To be sure, little one; but let me warn you that he 
will probably be cross, and very likely rude, and that, 
brave as the little fellow was, he is probably a heathen. 
There are plenty of heathen in Philadelphia, Sadie Hill,” 

Sadie’s dimples flitted in and out in laughing un- 
belief. She expected to find her knight, for so she 
already called Teddy in her own mind, everything that 
was charming. 

“Shall I read to you?” she inquired the next day, 
when Ted’s bandages had been adjusted by the Doctor, 
when Aunt Molly had fed him on chicken and broth, 
and his short black hair had been brushed from a much 
cleaner face than usually belonged to Ted Murphy. 

**Don’t care if you do,” was the reply. 

“What would you like to hear?” Sadie inquired. 

“Never heard nothin’, ’cept the papers and—prize- 
fights and such. I wish mother’d come and see me, 
Reading’s no good.” 

Sadie was discouraged. She knew that Mrs, Murpby 
could not come till her day’s work was done. Aunt 
Molly had gone to the Woman’s Exchange, Bridget was 
ironing. Sadie could hear the thud of the flat as it was 
set with emphasis on the doctor’s shirt-bosoms. Bridget 
would know better what to do than Sadie. How should 
she amuse a little Irish boy with a broken arm and no 
taste for reading? 

She sat wrinkling her brow in a puzzled way. Pres- 
ently her patient spoke. 

“T say, miss; be you a sister?” 

“What makes you ask that?” said Sadie, brightening, 
If he would only make conversation himself! 

“Oh! seein’ you with that ’ere apron an’ cap, and that 
cross on your neck. I thought maybe you'd say a prayer 
for me, if you was, that I may get well soon, an’ lick 
Tom Maguire for not keepin’ his little sister off the 
street yesterday. It’s all his blame, am’ i’) take it out 
of him, oncet I git out.” 

“ But, Ted, this is dreadful,” gasped Sadie. “Tom did 
not mean to hurt you, nor to neglect the baby. Kind 
boys do not fight.” 

“Maybe not, miss,” said Ted, the black eyes snapping: 
“Me and Tom ain’t kind, nor we don't love each other, 
an’ I’m bound to fix him; see if I don’t!” 

It was from this unpromising beginning that Sadie’s 
work on her little Philadelphia heathen developed. 
Some inspiration led her to take him at his word, when 
he asked her to say a prayer for him. Folding her 
hands reverently, she said, as she sat beside the bed: 
“Lord Jesus, help Ted to be patient. Show him the 
right way ; make him loving, as thou art; let him learn 
how to bear the cross, for Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

The simple words over, she said nothing more then. 
When Ted repeated his question, “Are you a little sister, 
miss?’ She answered gently, ‘‘ You may call me that, if 
you choose. I wear this cross because I belong to Jesus; 
and he loves you, Teddy, more than you think,” 

As Ted did not care for Sadie’s books, by Aunt Mary’s 
advice she tried him with pictures, which took his ° 
fancy, especially if they were bright-colored and strik- 
ing. From pictures she advanced, as he grew able again to 
use his hand, to chalks and crayons; and every day she 
repeated a hymn and a Bible verse, just one, at his bed- 
side, before she went to take her own afternoon walk. 
For days she seemed to be making no progress; but 
when, one morning, after his mother had made her daily 
call, Ted said, ‘‘ Miss Sadie, I’ve made up my mind to be 
friends with Tom Maguire; and, when I’m well, if you’ll 
let me, I’ll go to Sunday-school, and learn how to fight 
for Jesus,” Sadie felt repaid. 

Her invalid has long been as sturdy and as well as 
ever. He does not wear her colors on his sleeve. He 
is not at all her ideal of a knight, but he is trying to 
follow the Lord Jesus, and Sadie Hill feels that her 
opportunity did not come in vain. That question of his, 
as to whether she was a little sister, pleased her fancy 
very much, and though she goes to school, and plays 
tennis, and attends cooking-classes, and learns to paint 
| in water-colors, doing the work and living the life of 

most girls of her age, she never lets go the thought that 
| she may be in the world a little sister, filling up chinks, 
| saying kind words, smoothing out creases, and untying 
| hard knots. ‘There are many people, old and young, 
who are glad that Sadie Hill wears her siiver cross, and 
lives up to its sweet meaning, in her quiet way. As for 





Dr. Hill, he tells everybody that he is looking for- 
ward to the time when Midget shall become his partner 
in business. 


Brooklyn, N. Y, 
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the Phi-lis’tine arose, and came 
and drew nigh to meet Da’vid, 
that Da’vid hasted, and ran to- 
ward the army tomeet the Phi-lis’- 
tine. 

49 And Da’vid put his hand in 
his bag, and took thence a stone, 
and slang it, and smote the Phi- 
lis’tine in his forehead, that the 
stone sunk into his forehead; 
and he fell upon his face to the 
earth. 

50 So Da’vid prevailed over the 
Phi-lis’tine with a sling and with 
astone, and smote the Phi’lis’tine, 
and slew him; but there was no 
sword in the hand of Da’vid. 

51 Therefore Da’vid ran, and 
stood upon the Phi-lis’tine, and 
took his sword, and drew it out 


48 And it came to pass, when the 
Philistine arose, and came and 
drew nigh to meet David, that 
David hastened, and ran to- 
ward the army to meet the 

49 Philistine. And David put his 
hand in his bag, and took 
thence a stone, and slang it, 
and smote the Philistine in his 
forehead ; and the stone sank 
into his forehead, and he fell 

50 upon his face to the earth. Se 
David prevailed over the Philis- 
tine with a sling and with a 
stone, and smote the Philistine, 
and slew him; but there was 
no sword in the hand of David. 

51 Then David ran, and stood 
over the Philistine, and took 
his sword, and drew it out of 


TitLE: DAVID AND GOLIATH. 


LESSON 
(1 Sam. 17 : 32-51. 
COMMON VERSION. 

92 ¢ And Da’vid said to Saul, 
Let no man’s heart fail because 
of him; thy servant will go and 
fight with this Phi-lis’tine. 

93 And Saul said to Da’vid, 
Thou art not able to go against 
this Phi-lis’tine to fight with him : 
for thou art but a youth, and he a 
man of war from his youth. 

34 And Da’vid said unto Saul, 
Thy servant kept his father’s 
sheep, and there came a lion, and 
a bear, and took a lamb out of 
thie flock: 

35 And I went out after him, 
and smote him, and delivered iz 
out of his mouth: and when he 
arose against me, I caught him by 
his beard, and smote him, and 
slew him. 

36 Thy servant slew both the 
lion and the bear: and this un- 
circumcised Phi-iis’tine shall be 
as one of them, seeing he hath de- 
fied the armies of the living God. 

27 David said moreover, The 
Lorp that delivered me out of the 
paw of the lion, and out of the 
paw of the bear, he will deliver 
me out of the hand of this Phi-lis’- 
tine. And Saul said unto Da’vid, 
Go, and the Lorp be with thee. 

388 And Saul armed Da’vid with 
his armour, and he put a helmet 
of brass upon his head; also he 
armed him with a coat of mail. 

39 And Da’vid girded his sword 
upon his armour, and he assayed 
to go; for he had not proved it. 
And Da’vid said unto Saul, I can- 
not go with these; for I have not 
provedthem. And Da’vid put them 
off him. 

40 And he took his staff in his 
hand, and chose him five smooth 
stones out of the brook, and put 
them in a shepherd’s bag which 
he had, even in a scrip; and his 
sling was in his hand: and he 
drew near to the Phi-lis’tine. 

41 And the Phi-lis’tine came on 
and drew near unto Da’vid ; and 
the man that bare the shield went 
before him. 

42 And when the Phi-lis’tine 
looked about, and saw Da’vid, be 
disdained him: for he was but a 
youth, and ruddy, and of a fair 
countenance, 

43 And the Phi-lis’tine said anto 
Di’vid, Am I a dog, that thou 
comest to me with staves? And 
the Phi-lis’tine cursed Da’vid by 
his gods. 

44 And the Phi-lis’tine said to 
Da’vid, Come to me, and I will 
give thy flesh unto the fowls of 
the air, and to the beasts of the 
field. 

45 Then said Da’vid to the Phi 
lis‘tine, Thou comest to me with 
a sword, and with a spear, and 
with a shield : but I come to thee 
in the name of the Lorp of hosts, 
the God of the armies of Is’ra-el, 
whom thou hast defied. 

46 This day will the Lorn de- 
liver thee into mine hand; and I 
will smite thee, and take thine 
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33 And Saul said to David, Thou 


34 And David said unto Saul, Thy 


TEXT. 


REVISED VERSION. 


no man’s heart fail } because 
of him; thy servant will go 
and fight with this Philistine. 


art not able to go against this 
Philistine to fight with him: 
for thou art but a youth, and 
he aman of war from his youth. 


servant kept his father’s sheep; 
2and when there came a lion, 
or a bear, and took a lamb out 
35 of the flock, I went out after 
him, and smote him, and de- 
livered it out of his mouth: 
and when he arose against me, 
I caught him by his beard, 
and smote him, and slew him. 
36 Thy servant smote both the 
lion and the bear: and this 
uncircumcised Philistine shall 
be as one of them, seeing he 
hath ? defied the armies of the 
37 living God. And David said, 
The Lorp that delivered me 
out of the paw of the lion, and 
out of the paw of the bear, he 
will deliver me out of the hand 
of this Philistine. And Saul 
said unto David, Go, and the 
38 LorD shall be with thee. And 
Saul clad David with his ap- 
parel, and he put’ an helmet of 
brass upon his head, and he 
clad him with a coat of mail. 
39 And David girded his sword 
upon his apparel, and he as- 
sayed to go; for he had not 
proved it. And David said 
unto Saul, I cannot go with 
these ; for I have not proved 
them. And David put them 
40 offhim. And he took his staff 
in his hand, end chose him 
five smooth stones out of the 
*brook, and put them in the 
shepherd’s bag: which he had, 
even in his scrip; and his 
sling was in his hand: and he 
drew near to the Philistine. 
41 And the Philistine came on 
and drew near unto David; 
. and the man that bare the 
42 shield went before him. And 
when the Philistine looked 
about, and saw David, he dis- 
dained him: for he was but a 
youth, and ruddy, and withal 
43 of a fair countenance. And 
the Philistine said unto David, 
Am I a dog, that thou comest 
to me with staves? And the 
Philistine cursed David by 
44 his gods. And the Philistine 
said to David, Come to me, and 
I will give thy flesh unto the 
fowls of the air, and to the 
45 beasts of the field. Then said 
David to the Philistine, Thou 
comest to me with a sword, 
and with a spear, and with a 
javelin: but I come to thee in 
the name of the Lorp of hosts, 
the God of the armies of Israel, 
| 46 which thou hast *defied. This 
day will the Lorn deliver thee 
into mine hand; and I will 
smite thee, and take thine 
head from off thee; and I will 





head from thee; and I will give 
the carcasses of the host of the 
Phi-lis‘tines this day unto the 
fowls of the air, and to the wild 
beasts of the earth; that all the 


earth may know that there is a | 


God in Is’ra-el. 
47 And all this assembly shall 
know that the Lorp saveth not 


_—— 


1 Or. within him £ Or, and there came ation and a bear, .. GAS Tewentout 
@e, * Or, reproached * Ur, tor: ent ved 


give the carcases of the host 
of the Philistines this day unto 
the fowls of the air, and to the 
wild beasts of the earth ; that 
all the earth may know that 
| 47 there is a God in Israel: and 
| that all this assembly may 

know that the LorpD saveth 


of the sheath thereof, and slew 


the sheath thereof, and slew 
him, and cut off his head 
therewith. And when the 
Philistines saw that their 
1¢champion was dead; they fled. 


him, and cut off his head there- 
with. And when the Phi-lis’tines 
saw their champion was dead, 
they fled. 














1 Or, mighty man 

The American Committee would eqnerayts ac a” for “an” in verse 38 
“whom” for “‘which”’ in verse 45, “my” for ‘“‘mine” and “thy” for 
“thine” in verse 46, and “ Jehovah” for “the LoRD” throughout. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Obedience and Disobedience. 


GotpEN TExT FOR THE QUARTER: Behold, to obey is bet- 
ter than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.—1 Sam. 
15 : 22. 


Lesson Topic: The Obedient Triumphant. 


1. Confident in the Lord, vs. 32-37. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Fearless before the Foe, vs. 38-47. 
3. Triumphant in the Battle, vs. 48-61. 


GoLpDEN TExT: Jf God be for us, who can be against us ?— 
Rom. 8: 31. 





Datry Home ReEapines: 


M.—1 Sam. 17 : 32-51. The obedient triumphant. 
T.—1 Sam. 17 :1-11. Goliath’s defiance. 

W.—1 Sam, 17 : 12-31. David's response. 

T.—1 Sam. 17 : 52-58. After the battle. 

F.—1 Sam. 18: 1-16. David's honors. 

$.—Psa. 124 :1-8. David’s song of deliverance. 
$.—Eph. 6 : 10-20. Victory for believers. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. CONFIDENT IN THE LORD, 
1. Cheering Others: 
Let no man’s heart fail because of him (32). 


Let not your heart faint; fear not, nor tremble (Deut. 20: 3). 

Now I exhort you to be of good cheer (Acts 27 : 22). 

Brethren, be not weary in well-doing (2 Thess. 3 : 13). 

Be thou faithful unto death, and i wiil give thee the crown (Rev. 
2:10). 


il. Devoting Himself : 
Thy servant will go and fight with this Philistine (32). 


Blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book (Exod. 32 : 32), 
So willl goin :...andif I perish, 1 perish (Esther 4:16). 


1 go,... not knowing - things that shall befall me (Acts 20 : 22). 
Iam ready . - todie... for the name of the Lord Jesus (Acts 21 : 13). 
ll. Trusting Jehovah : 

The Lord... will deliver me (37). 


He delivered me from my strong enemy (Psa. 18 : 17). 
Who delivered us out of so great a death, and will deliver (2 Cor. 

1:10). 

I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion (2 Tim. 4 : 17). 
The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly (2 Pet. 2 : 9). 

1. ‘Let no man’s heart fail because of him.’’ (1) Goliath’s defi- 
ance; (2) Israel’s terror; (8) David's appeal.—Failing hearts: 
(1) Their cause; (2) Their cure. 

2. ‘* Thou art not able to go against this Philistine.’’ (1) The visi- 
ble combatants ; (2) The invisible helper.—(1) The outlook of 
sight; (2) The outlook of faith 

8. ** Phe Lord that delivered me, ... he will deliver me.” (1) De- 
liverance remembered; (2) Deliverance antic ipated.—(1) Past 
help; (2) Present confidence. 


II, FEARLESS BEFORE THE FOE. 
1. Arming: 


He... chose him five smooth stones out of the brook (40). 


The armour of righteousness on the right hand (2 Cor. 6 : 7). 
The weapons of our warfare are not of Hah ra (2 Cor. 10 : 4). 
Put on the whole armour of God (Eph. 6: 

Putting on the breastplate of faith ona Gere ‘a Thess. 5 : 8). 


ll. Advancing : 
I come to thee in the name of the Lord (45). 
He drew near to the Philistine (1 Sam. 17 : 40). 
Am | a dog, that thou comest to me with stuves? (1 Sam. 17 : 43.) 
I press on .oward the gual unto the prize (Phil. 3:14 
Let us run with patience the race tat is set before us (Heb. 12:1). 


ill. Anticipating : 
The buttle is the Lord’s, and he will give you into our hand 
(47). 
The battle is not yours, but God’s (2 Chron. 29 : 15), 
Mercy shall follow me ail the days of my lite (Psa, 23 : 6), 
In God we have made our boast ali the day long (Psa. 44 : 8). 
Tuere is laid up for me the wpahahry of righteousness (2 Tim. 4 : 8). 
1. ‘I cannot go with these.” (1) Human helps proffered ; (2) 
Humau helps discarded. al Supposed helps; (2) Actual hin- 
drances. 
2. ‘When the Philistine... saw David, he disdained him.” (1) 
Goliath’s conscious greatness ; (2) David's seeming hn A 
(3) Goliath’s supreme contempt; (4) David’s unfalvering confi- 
dence. 
8. ** The battle is the Lord’s, and he will give you into our hand.”’ 
(1) Divine heip; (2) Assurea victory. 


III, TRIUMPHANT IN THE BATTLE, 
1, Ready: 
Duvid hastened, and ran... to meet the Philistine (48). 





David ...took thence a stone, and slang it, and smote the 
Philistine (49). 

He teacheth my hands to “e (2 Sam, 22: 

The Lord... teacheth. fingers to ight (Psa, 144: ae 

Not b might, nor by power, ut by my spirit (Zech. 4 : 6). 

That by them thou mayest war the good warfare (1 Tim. 1: 18). 


Hl. Triumphant ; 


David... slew him, and cut off his head... . 

. +» fled (51). 

He hath triumphed pevesss | re wei 

The wall fell down flat (Josh. 6: 

We are more than conquerors (Rom. 8 : 87). 

eK the devil, and he will flee from you (Jas. 4:7). 

1. ‘David hastened, and ran... to meet the Philistine.” (1) 
David's antagonist ; (2) David’ $ were ic (3) David's haste.— 

Hastening: (1) A ainst his foe ; ; (2) W helper. 

**So David prevailed over the Philistine.” “) With such com; 

Writh sue (2) By such means; (3) Under such direction ; (4) 
Vith such results.—(1) So completely ; (2) So quickly ; (3) So'un- 

po te ge (4) So happily. 

‘When the Philistines saw that their champion was dead, they 

fled.”” (1) The dead giant; (2) The terrified army ; (3) The pre- 

cipitate flight. 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


HOLY BOLDNESS, 


Characteristic of the righteous (Prov. 28 : 1). 
Shone in Jesus (John 7 : 26; 18 : 4, 5, 87). 
Based on faith (Isa. 50 : 7-9 ; Rom. 8 : 81). 

A fruit of fidelity (1 Tim. 3 : 13). 
Urged (Josh. 1:7; 2 Chron. 19 : 11 Lc. 
Prayed for (Acts 4 : 29 ; Eph. 6 : 18-20). 
Illustrated in Abraham (Gen. 18 : 22, 23); in Jacob (Gen, 82 : 24-26); 
in Moses (Exod. 32: 31, 82); in Caleb (Num. 18 : 30); in Aaron 
(Num. 16 : 44-43) ; in Joshua (Josh, 24 : 15); in David (1 Sam. 17: 
45-51) ; in Elijah (1 Kings 18 : 15-18) ; in the Hebrew young men 
(Dan. 3 : 16-18) ; in +7 John (Acts 4 : 8-13) ; in Paul (Acts 
9:29; 19:8; 2 Tim. 4 


The Philistines 


yo 





; Jer. 1: 8). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Saul being troubled by “an evil spirit from the Lord,” 

David was brought to him, as a skilful harper, to counteract 

this influence (1 Sam. 16: 14-23). The shepherd boy became 

one of the armor-bearers of the king. (Two difficulties are 
connected with the narrative at this point: 1, the description 
of David as “a mighty man of valour;” and 2, the apparent 
ignorance of Saul respecting David after his victory over 
Goliath. The first may be explained either as referring to his 
youthful prowess as a shepherd, described in the lesson, or as 
an anticipation by the historian. The second is usually ex- 
plained as involving a real ignorance of David’s family on 
the part of the king, who had used the services of the young 
man, and forgotten him during the interval, or without 
troubling himself about his family.) 

The Philistines again invaded Israel. They were encamped 
near Socoh, a well-known city, south-west of Jerusalem. 
The Israelites were “in the vale of Elah” (“the terebinth,” 
Revised Version margin), but separated from their enemies 
by a ravine (“valley”). A gigantic Philistine champion 
appeared, and challenged the Israelites to send out an oppo- 
nent, that the contest might be decided by single combat 
(1 Sam. 17: 1-11). This occurred for forty days. During 
this period David, whose three older brothers were in the 
host with Saul, came into the camp, bearing provisions from 
his father. Reaching the army, he heard the defiance of 
Goliath, and inquired what should be done to the man that 
killed the Philistine. His oldest brother rebuked him for 
his pride; but David’s repeated inquiries brought him to the 
notice of Saul (1 Sam. 17: 12-31). Here the lesson begins, 

The place was “the vale of Elah” (Authorized Version, 
“valley,” which the Revised Version thus distinguishes from 
the valley or ravine in the center; see vs. 2,3). The site 
has been identified, and is now called Wady es-Sunt (“ Valley 
of the Acacia”), lying about fourteen miles south-west of 
Jerusalem, and about ten miles from Bethlehem, The Philis- 
tines were encamped on the southern side. 

The time may have been within the year when David was 
anointed (B. C. 1063 or 1067), or this date may be accepted 
and a longer interval be assumed. The biblical record fur- 
nishes no data for determining the time. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D 


Soon after David was anointed, events occurred, apparently 
in a casual way, that brought him cut of his seclusion to the 
notice alike of the king and of the people, and both afforded 
an opportunity for the display of his remarkable endowments, 
and placed him where they could be developed in the best 
manner. His skill in music led to his being invited to the 
palace to play before Saul in his periods of melancholy. 
Returning home, upon the outbreak of war with the Philis- 
tines, he was once more sent to feed the flocks, while his three 
eldest brcthers entered the army. Despatched by his anxious 
father to inquire after the health of his brothers, he reached 
the scene of conflict as the Philistine champion was renewing 
his challenge to the host of Israel, which no one dared accept, 
even though encouraged by the most tempting offers of the 
king. David’s pious zeal and patriotic fervor could not 
brook the thought that this uncircumcised Philistine should 
with impunity defy the armies of the living God. His bold 
utterances were repeated to the king, who sent, in conse- 
quence, for David, and he was brought before him. 





Be ye also ready (Mat!. 24 : 44), 


1 am ready to preach the gospel ... dn Rome (Rom, 1 : 15), 


Verse 832.—And David said to Saul, Let no man’s heart fail 
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because of him: The challenge had been repeated for forty 
days, But this gigantic and well-armed warrior, with his 
surpassing strength, seemed invincible, and no one had dared 
to match himself against him. His appearance spread uni- 
versal alarm, and was the signal for flight. The stoutest and 
most valiant soldiers quailed before him. But the stripling 
shepherd boy, fresh from the flocks, his courage nurtured by 
the privations and perils of the wilderness, and with an 
indomitable faith in the God of Israel, endeavors to cheer 
the agitated king, declaring that there was no occasion for 
dejection. No one need feel dispirited because of this great 
Goliath of Gath. Or it may mean, as rendered in the mar- 
gin, “Let no man’s heart fail within him.” David readily 
offers himself to meet this boastful and dreaded antagonist,— 
Thy servant will go and fight with this Philistine. 

Verse 33,—It is not surprising that Saul hesitated to accept 
the service thus volunteered. He might admire the daring 
of the youthful shepherd, but not his prudence, And it 
seemed like the height of folly to entrust the cause of Israel 
tosuch a defender. It was plain that in his inexperience he 
did not know what he was braving. Hence Saul’s instant 
reply.— Thou are not able to go against this Philistine to fight 
with him: It seemed utterly out of the question that he 
should have the slightest chance of success. He was alto- 
gether unfit to engage in such a contest.—Vor thou art but a 
youth, and he a man of war from his youth: It would be to 
match one undisciplined, untrained, altogether unused to 
feats of arms, against an experienced and skilful warrior, the 
hero of a hundred battles. It would be preposterous to stake 
anything of value on such an unequal contest. It was not to 
be thought of for a moment. 

Verse 34.—But David was not so unpracticed nor his pro- 
posal so rash as it might seem. It was not the headlong, in- 
considerate venture of one who was courting certain destruc- 
tion, as it appeared to Saul. David had weighed his words, 
had counted the cost, and knew whereupon he could rely. 
He confidently appeals to his experience in guarding his 
father’s flocks, and to the perils from wild and savage beasts 
which he had there successfully encountered.—Thy servant 
kept his father’s sheep: Pastoral care and agriculture were the 
two principal occupations which divided the attention of 
the ancient Israelites. The privations, risks, and watchful- 
ness which tending flocks in unfrequented regions involved, 
are graphically described by Jacob (Gen. 31: 39,40). David 
pastured his sheep, doubtless, in the wilderness of Judea, the 
same region in which he subsequently concealed himself 
when pursued by Saul.— And when there came a lion, or a bear, 
and took a lamb out of the flock: The reference is probably not 
~ te a single encounter with each of these animals, but to 
repeated experiences of the sort. From the frequent men- 
tion of wild beasts, in the Old Testament, it may be inferred 
that certain portions of Palestine were infested by them. 

Verse 35.—I went out after him, and smote him, and delivered 
it out of his mouth: Successful attacks by men upon lions are 
abundantly attested in profane sources. In the Bible, men- 
tion is not only made of Samson’s rending a lion (Judg. 
14: 5, 6), but the prophet Amos (Amos 3 : 12), himself a 
shepherd, alludes to it as a matter of frequent occurrence. 

Verse 36.—And this wncirewmeised Philistine shall be as one 
of them: He was, however, strong and boastful no more than 
an alien upon whom the seal of God’s covenant had not been 
impressed.—Seeing he hath defied the armies of the living God: 
He, a servant of dead idols, who are powerless to assist their 
votaries, has dared to cast reproach on Israel, and through 
them upon the God whom they serve, who is a living God, 
possessed of all power and might, able and ready to defend 
those who muintain his cause, and to punish his foes. 

Verse 37.—The secret of his confidence lay in his unshaken 
faith in Jehovah. When he thought of the power and grace 
of this divine Guardian and Friend, the might of this antago- 
nist dwindled out of sight. The heroic faith of the brave 
young shepherd, which revealed itself in his tone and mien 
as well as in his words, carried conviction to the mind of 
Saul that here was a champion with whom the fortunes of 
Israel were safe, even though he were matched against the 
formidabie Goliath; and he cannot do otherwise than bid 
him Godspeed.—Go, and Jehovah shail be with thee: With the 
Lord on his side, what need he fear? (Psa. 27: 1-3; Psa. 124.) 

Verse 38.—Saul thought it necessary to supplement divine 
protection by human safeguards. He would at least have 
him accoutered as a soldier, that he might thus more securely 
meet the dreaded foe.—And Saul clad David with his apparel: 
Not, as in the Authorized Version, “armed David with his 
armour.” This follows in the succeeding clauses. He put 
on him a military suit, that he might at least appear in 
soldier’s garb on this occasion, and because this dress was 
better adapted than his shepherd's attire to the wearing of 
armor defensive and offensive.—And he put an helmet of brass 
upon his head, and he clad him with a coat of mail: To protect 
his most vital parts from blows or thrusts. Goliath was 
much more elaborately armed (vs. 5-7). 

Verse 39.—And Duvid girded his sword wpon his apparel: 
To the defensive he adds the offensive armor, the sword, as a 
weapon ef attack.— And he assayed to go: He made trial of 
his armor, attempting to move and go forward.—For he had 
not proved it: He was quite unaccustomed to their use. He 


. 





had never tried them before. He was not used to being so 
heavily weighted, or to having his body so closely encased 
and hampered. He could not move with ease, nor could he 
wield the sword with any skill_—I cannot go with these; for I 
hawe not proved them: He could do nothing, subjected to such 
unusual constraint—And David put them off him: He was 
wise in ridding himself of these encumbrances, which, how- 
ever useful they might prove to those who knew how to wear 
them, would only have impeded him; and it was not the 
Divine purpose that David should seem to owe his victory 
to these external aids and defenses. David’s rejection of 
Saul’s armor as unsuited to his use is no argument for de- 
clining proper precautions or needed assistance. It is no 
proof that they who wish to do the Lord’s work, or to fight 
the Lord’s battles, should go unprovided with the requisite 
tools or weapons, , 

Verse 40.—And he took his staff in his hand: He was a 
shepherd, and he must go as a shepherd, if he went at all, 
so he takes his shepherd’s staff.—And chose him five smooth 
stones out of the brook; Or, as in the margin, “torrent bed.” 
The original word does not decide whether it was a flowing 
stream or the dry bed of a torrent fed only by occasional 
rains. Though David declined armor which he could not 
use, he was careful in providing himself with weapons which 
he could effectively employ, and in selecting such as were 
best fitted to his purpose.—And his sling was in his hand: A 
simple weapon, but one of which much account was made in 
ancient warfare. The accuracy of aim attained in its use 
appears from Judges 20 : 16.—And he drew near to the Philis- 
tine: He advanced toward him, came nearer to him, though 
the distance between them was still considerable. Each was 
within the sound of the other’s voice, as they shouted their 
fierce defiance to each other, which, as appears from classic 
writers, was usual in ancient conflicts. They were still too 
far apart, however, to use their weapons with advantage. 
The actual onset and attack does not occur until verse 48. 

Verse 41.—The Philistine on his side advanced toward 
David. And the reader is reminded of how thoroughly he 
was encased in armor and equipped with weapons by the 
mention of the shield-bearer, by whom he was preceded 
(see v. 7). 

Verse 42,—The Philistine disdained David as an antago- 
nist.—For he was but a youth, and ruddy, and withal of a fair 
countenance: The expressions are almost, identical with 
1 Samuel 16: 12,—an incidental proof that the narratives 
are from the same source, and not from different sources, as 
critics have alleged. Y 

Verse 43.—The Philistine rails at David’s unsoldier-like 
equipment, as though he supposed he could beat him with a 
stick as he would adog. And, in addition, he invoked curses 
upon him from his idol-gods. 

Verse 45.— Thou comest to me with a sword, and with a spear, 
and with a javelin: Relying upon your weapons of war.— But 
I come to thee in the name of Jehovah of hosis: By the authority 
and relying upon the aid of Jehovah, the self-existent God, 
who alone has existepce in and of himself, and on whom all 
other existence is dependent ; who is, moreover, the God of 
hosts, the heavenly hosts, including both, celestial beings and 
celestial bodies, which is equivalent to saying that he is the 
Lord of the entire universe. This almighty God is “the 
God of the armies of Israel,” whom Israel worships, and who 
leads and protects their armies and fights on their behalf.— 

Which thou hast defied: This army, which you have despised 
and challenged, and think to defeat, is under Almighty guid- 
ance and defense. 

Verse 46.— This day will Jehovah deliver thee into mine hand : 
David is not only undaunted in the presence of his powerful 
antagonist, he is confident of victory over him. This he 
anticipates, however, not from his own strength or prowess, 
but from the God whom he serves, and in whose honor he 
had entered into the contest.— That all the earth may know that 
there is a God tn Israel: This signal victory, granted to his ser- 
vant against such apparent odds, will be an evidence, not only 
to those then present, but to all mankind, who should hear 
of it, that there is a God in the midst of Israel, who inter- 
feres on their behalf ; or, more exactly rendered, “ that there 
is a God to Israel,” that Israel has a God, who concerns him- 
self in their affairs, Others render that “God is for Israel,” 


‘takes their part, and ranges himself on their side. 


Verse 47.—And that all this assembly may know: This may 
mean the entire body of Israelites and Philistines, who are 
gathered here for battle; or, as the word “ assembly ” is often 
applied to Israel, the reference may be specifically to them 
in the present instance.—That Jehovah saveth not with sword 
and spear: That martial weapons and military equipments 
do not always gain the victory. But he can bestow it upon 
those who are destitute of them.—For the battle is Jehoval’s: 
He decides the issue.—And he will give you into our hand: He 
will subject, not merely Goliath, but the entire Philistine 
host, to our power. 

Verse 48.—The two antagonists, the Philistine and David, 
now rush upon each other.— David hastened, and ran toward 
the army: Ran at full speed toward the Philistine army 
drawn up in battle array to encounter Goliath. 

Verse 49.—The fatal blow was given by a stone launched 
from David’s unerring sling, which struck the Philistine in 





his forehead, burying itself in his temple, and bringing hig 
gigantic frame flat on his face totheearth. The victory was 
thus gained with this simple weapon, and great Goliath was 
slain by David without a sword. The issue of this contest jg 
prognostic of the issue of the battle that is waging over all the 
earth, of the right against the wrong, of holiness against sin, 
of the hosts of God against the hosts of Satan. They who 
have the almighty God upon their side will surely gain the 
victory, however formidable the opposing forces may appear 
to be. 

Verse 51.—David finally beheads the Philistine with his 
victim’s own sword, illustrating how the weapons of the enemy 
may be turned against them. The death of Goliath was fol. 
lowed by the flight of the entire body of the Philistines, 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The Philistines were a race inhabiting the fertile coast 
plain of Palestine as far north as Joppa, having crept up- 
wards from the Delta of the Nile, where they had been settled 
in very early times. They were, in fact, originally Phe- 
nicians of Kaft-ur,—the greater Kaft; that is, Phenicia, 
They had been employed by the Egyptian kings to garrison 
the five towns in the extreme south of Palestine, but in the 
end achieved their independence. Keenly devoted to gain, 
they were, nevertheless, full of military spirit, and were a 
terror alike to the Israelites in the hills and to the peaceful 
Canaanites of the more northern coast, though these were of 
thesame race themselves. Like the Pheenicians, they treated 
the native tribes with great harshness, forcing them to till 
the ground as their slaves, while they differed from their 
mother-country in a fierce aggressiveness which sought to 
get possession by force of the main lines of road in all direc- 
tions inland, that they might control the caravans which 
made use of them. 

These roads stretched upwards from the plains, through 
the passes and valleys of the Jewish hills, towards Damascus 
and the north, and also towards the Jordan and the rich 
eastern districts. Hence from a very early period the well- 
appointed troops of the Philistine communities marched, from 
time to time, up this or that entrance to the hill country, 
harrying the crops and awing the rude peasants, amongst 
whom they left military posts along the great arteries of 
commerce. Thus they held the land, too often, in helpless 
‘subjection. 

It had been so in Samson’s day and in the youth of Sam- 
uel; and Saul had to fight hard for even a limited victory 
over these oppressors, who, indeed, surged once more over 
the whole of the Israelitish districts, after the defeat and 
death of the king and his son Jonathan at the fatal battle of 
Mount Gilboa. 

At the time of the incident to which our lesson refers, the 
restless foe had sent its forces up the broad valley of Elah, 
between the towns of Socoh “the bushy” and Azekah “the 
newly tilled,” flooding up through this wide gate of the 
hills till they pitched their camp at a spot known as Ephes- 
dammin, “the staying of bloodshed.” Here, the wady, or 
valley, is about three miles wide; a deep trench, with steep 
sides, the bed of the winter torrents, winding hither and 
thither down its center, and thus forming a natural defense 
to any force drawn up on either side of it. The hills on each 
side are from seven hundred to eight hundred feet high, and 
run nearly east and west. 

Always ready to meet attacks of the national enemy, Saul 
at once summoned, by messengers sent through the district 
subject to him, as many of the people as he could collect,— 
the number, however, being apparently only inconsiderable,— 
and with these and his central force of three thousand men 
he marched towards the Philistines, and took up a position 
on the northern slope, facing that held by the foe. Clumps 
of bushes and patches of barley coming to ripeness covered 
the valley on both sides of. the deep shingly bed of the tors 
rent, now dry. At this point the opposite hills were about a 
mile apart at their crests, but their slopes run out so far on 
each side that the wady is only four hundred or five hundred 
yards broad at their foot. 

Tt was then usual, as it was for many ages latér, for famous 
warriors to come forward from either of two hostile armies 
and challenge any of his foes to single combat; the result 
being regarded as a Divine judgment, and accepted as a 
decisive omen of victory or defeat. In this case, a gigantic 
figure—Goliath, “he of the shining armour ”—stalked from 
the Philistine army in helmet, jerkin, and greaves of glitter- 
ing copper; a copper-headed lance hung behind him; a huge 
spear, iron-headed, in his hand; and a sword, worthy of his 
lofty stature, at his side. The length of the cubit being un- 
certain, it is impossible to speak positively of his height, but 
it must have been unusual; while his helmet, surmounted, 
we may fancy, by waving feathers, must have added greatly 
to hisimposing proportions. He was one of a family marked, 
as a rule, by its tallness,—one of the last households of the 
Anakim, who were reputed a race of giants. 





Striding near enough to the edge of the torrent-bed to let 
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his words be heard over the camp of Israel, this embodied 

terror lifted up his great voice in taunts and curses against 

the Jews, their soldiers and their God, and this for forty suc- 

cessive days; ho one taking up his challenge, so great was 
he awe at his appearance and bearing. No promises offered 

: the hero who should slay such a foe could make 
any one go out to meet him, though he heard that victory 
meant freedom from taxes and military service, abundant 
riches, and a princess for wife. 

But on the fortieth day of this haughty defiance on the 

one side and helpless paralysis on the other, young David 
arrived in the camp with some parched corn, loaves, and thin 
cheeses for his brothers; for there was no commissariat, each 
militia-man having to get his own food from home. As he 
entered the lines, a loud shout attracted him; and, running 
forward to the front, he found it rose at the appearance of 
Goliath on his daily advance to taunt and insult his foes. 
The craven fear which had permitted this stung the brave 
lad to the quick. If no one else would meet the Philistine, 
he was willing. Eliab, his brother, laughed scornfully at 
him, but he persisted till word of his counter-defiance reached 
Saul. The stripling was ordered before him, and kindly 
attempts made to dissuade him, but he was firm. Jehovah 
had enabled him, unaided, to kill a lion and a bear trying to 
carry off some of his flock, and he could, and would, deliver 
him from the hand of this blaspheming, uncircumcised Philis- 
tine. He would not even put on armor. That of Saul was 
too large for him, and, besides, he was unused to such trap- 
pings. He would trust in his own resources. Wearing only 
his shepherd’s coat of sheepskin or coarse linen, with a rude 
wallet hanging at his side, his shepherd’s stick in his hand, 
and a goat’s-hair sling, he was forthwith outside the rude 
protection before the Jewish camp on his way to the tower- 
ing champion who had defied the living God. ; 

His rashness was only in appearance. Able to sling a 
stone with the most certain precision and great force,—for 
he guided his flock by his sling, as is still done in Palestine, 
—he was, indeed, more than a match for his enemy. But 
the sight of such an opponent was, in the eyes of Goliath, an 
immeasurable insult. Was he a dog, to be beaten off by a 
stick? Let David come on, and he would give him for food 
to the ravens overhead. The deep trench had now been 
reached, and some rounded small stones picked up from it 
were put in the wallet, one, also, being laid in the sling. A 
few minutes more and he had climbed the farther bank, and 
stood face to face with the furious giant, who now rushed at 
his insignificant ‘assailant. But he did not get far. The 
sling whirled round the head of David and sent its stone deep 
into the brow of the Philistine, the only spot of him exposed. 
Struck senseless, he fell headlong. A moment more and his 
sword was out of its sheath and his head cut off wMile he still 
lay unconscious. Weakness, with intelligence, had triumphed, 
as usual, over mere brute force. God had favored the strip- 
ling who had honored his name. The Philistine army, ac- 
cepting the omen, fled, and were pursued by Israel, now 
plucking up courage when David had set them the example. 
Napoleon’s saying that an army of deer led by a lion was 
better than an army of lions led by a deer, was illustrated. 
David’s career as a personage famous in Israel had begun. 
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THE VICTORY OF UNARMED FAITH. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The scene of David’s victory has been identified in the 
present Wady Es-Sunt, which still possesses one of the tere- 
binth-trees which gave it its name of “Elah.” At that point 
it is about a quarter of a mile wide, and runs nearly east and 
west. In the center is “‘a deep trench or gulley, the sides 
and bed of which are strewn with rounded and water-worn 
pebbles.” This is the “valley,” or rather ravine, of verse 3, 
which is described by a different word from that for “ vale” 
in verse 2,—the one meaning a much broader opening than 
the other,—and from it came the “five smooth stones.” 
Notice the minute topographical accuracy, which indicates 
history, not legend. The pebble-bed may supply a missile 
to hit the modern giant of skeptical criticism, who boasts 
much after Goliath’s fashion, 

The two armies lay looking at each other across the valley, 
with occasional skirmishes; and, for forty days (probably a 
round number), he paraded on his own, the south, side of the 
gulley, shouting out his taunts and challenge with a voice 
like a bull. Many a similar passage in classical and medie- 
val warfare confirms the truth of the picture, so unlike mod- 
2rn battles. The story is, for all time, the example of the 
victory of unarmed faith over the world’s utmost might. It 
is in little the history of the church and the type of all bat- 
les for God. It is a pattern for the young especially. The 
routhful athlete leaps into the arena, and overcomes, not be- 
‘ause of his own strength, but because he trusts in God. 

1, Note the glowing youthful enthusiasm which dares the 
conflict. When the Spirit of the Lord left Saul, his courage 
seems to have gone too, and he is cowed, like the rest, by 
Goliath. His interview with David shows him as timid and 
unlike his former self, when he dashed at Nahash and any 
odds, Now he is hardly to be roused, even by David's con- 





tagious boldness, and is full of objections and precautions. 
The temper of the two, as they front each other in Saul’s 
tent, shows that the one has lost, and the other received, the 
spirit which strengthens, David has become the encourager, 
and his cheery words bring some hopefulnegs to the gloomy, 
faint-hearted king. The Septuagint has a varient reading 
which brings this out, and suits the context, “Let not my 
lord’s heart fail.” But, whether this be adopted or no, David 
appears as quite unaffected by the terror which had un- 
manned the army, and as bringing a buoyant disregard of the 
enemy, like a reviving breeze. It was not merely youthful 
daring, nor foolish underestimation of the danger, which 
prompted his stimulating words. The ring of true faith is 
in them, and they show us how we may surround ourselves 
with an atmosphere which will keep prevailing faint- 
heartedness off us, and make us, like Gideon’s fleece, imper- 
vious to the chill mists of faithless fear which saturate all 
around. He who trusts in God should be as a pillar of fire, 
burning bright in the darkness of terror, and making a 
rallying-point for weaker hearts. When panic has seized 
others, the Christian soul has the more reason for courage. 
David conquered the temptation to share in the general 
cowardice before he conquered Goliath, and perhaps the for- 
mer fight was the worse of the two. 

While David is the embodiment of the courage of faith, 
Saul is that of worldly wisdom and calculating prudence. A 
touch of tenderness blends with his attempt to dissuade the 
lad from the unequal conflict. He speaks of probabilities, 
and, like all such calculation, his results are quite right, only 
that he has-not taken all the forces into account, and the 
omission vitiates the conclusion. It is quite true that David 
is but a youth, and Goliath a giant and a veteran; but is that 
all that is to be said? If it be, then the lad cannot fight the 
Philistine bully; but if Saul has made the small omission of 
leaving out God, that makes a difference. The same mis- 
take is constantly made still, and so the victories of faith are 
a constant surprise to the world and to the worldly church. 
David's eager story of his fights with wild beasts is meant 
both to answer Saul’s objection on his own ground, by showing 
him that, youth as the speaker was, he had proved his power, 
and still more to supply the lacking element in the calculation. 
So he tells, first, how “I caught him by his beard, and smote 
him, and slew him,” and then, at the end, brings in the true 
ground of his confidence: “The Lord that delivered me... 
he will deliver.” As Thomas Fuller says, “He made an ex- 
perimental syllogism, and from most practical premises 
(major a lion, minor a bear) inferred the direct conclusion 
that God would give him victory over Goliath.” Faith has 
the right thus to argue from the past to the future, because 
it draws from God, whose resources and patience are equally 
inexhaustible. An echo of the words comes from Paul’s 
“Who delivered us from so great a death, and doth deliver: 


pathos in Saul’s parting blessing. “The Lord be with thee” 
is spoken as if from the consciousness that the Lord had left 
him, and that his day for going into battle with the assur- 
ance of His help was gone forever. If that softened mood 
had lasted, how different his future might have been! If we 
modestly and boldly show the power of faith in our lives, 
we may kindle yearnings in some gloomy hearts, that would 
lead them to. peace, if followed out. 

2. The equipment of faith. Saul meant to honor as well 
as to secure David by dressing him in his own royal attire, 
and by encumbering him by the help of sword and helmet. 
And David was willing to be so fitted out, for it is no part of 
the courage of faith to disdain any outward helps. But he 
soon found that he could not move freely in the unaccus- 
tomed armor, and flings it off like a wise man. His motive 
was partly common sense, which told him not to choose 
weapons that his antagonist could handle better than he; 
and partly reliance on God, which told him that he was 
safer with nothing on but his long shepherd’s dress and his 
sling in his hand. So there he stands, drawn for us with 
wonderful vividness, in one hand his staff, in the other his 
sling, both familiar and often used, and by his side the sim- 
ple wallet which had held his frugal meal, and now received 
the smooth pebbles that he picked up as he passed the gulley 
to the Philistine side of the valley. 

How graphically the contrast is drawn between him and 
Goliath as he comes forth swelling with his own magnifi- 
cence, and preceded by his shield-bearer! He was brass all 
over; note the kind of amused emphasis with which the 
word is repeated in the half-satirical and marvelously life- 
like portrait of him in verses 5-8; brass here, brass there, 
brass everywhere; and, not content with one shield dangling 
at his back, he has a man to carry another in front of him 
as he struts. David seems to have crossed the ravine, and to 
have come close up to Goliath before he is observed; and 
then, with almost a snort of contempt, the giant resents the 
insult of sending such a foe to fight him with such weapons, 
Perhaps he was nearer the truth than he thought, when he 
asked if he was a dog; and any stick will do, as the proverb 
says, to beat that animal, especially if God guards the hand 
that holds it. The five smooth stones have become the sym- 
bol of the insignificant means, in the world’s estimate, which 





God uses in faithful hands to slay the giants of evil, 


in whom we trust that he will yet deliver.” There is infinite 


The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but they are 
mighty, Faith unarmed is armed with more than triple 
steel, and a sling in its hand is ‘more fatal than a sword. . 
Sometimes in kindness and sometimes in malice the world 
tempts us to fight evil with its own weapons, and to take the 
unfamiliar armor. The church as a whole and individual 
Christians have often been hampered, and all but smoth- 
ered, in Saul’s grand clothes. The more simply we keep 
ourselves to the simple methods which the word of God en- 
joins and to the simple weapons which ought to be the easiest 
for a Christian, the more likely shall we be to conquer 
Goliath is not to be encountered with sword and armor, 
which is, after all, but a shabby copy of the tons of brass 
which he wears, and he does not know what to make of the . 
sling, and does not see the stone till it crashes his skull in. 

3. Note faith’s anticipation of victory. The dialogue before 
the battle has many parallels in classical times and among 


savage peoples. Goliath’s bluster is meant by him for con- 


tempt of David and truculent self-confidence. Its coarseness. 
is characteristic,—he will make his boyish antagonist food 
for vultures and jackals. It is exactly what a bully would 
say. David’s answer throbs with buoyant confidence, and 
stands as a stimulating example of the temper in which God's 
soldiers should go out to every fight, no matter against what . 
odds. It fully recognizes the formidable armory of the. 
enemy,—sword for close quarters, spear to thrust with, and 
javelin to fling from a distance, every weapon that ingenuity 
could fashion and trained skill could wield ; Goliath was a 
walking arsenal, and little David took count of them as they 
clanked and flashed. It is no part of faith’s triumph to 
ignore the number and sharpness of the enemy’s arms. But,. 
it is to see them all, and keep unterrified, and unashamed of 
the poor leathern sling and smooth stones. The unarmed 
hand which grasps God’s band should never tremble; and he 
who can say “I come... in the name of the Lord of hosts,” 
has no need to be afraid of an army of Goliaths, though each 
bristled with swords and spears like a porcupine. 

The great name on which David's faith rested, “ the Lord 
of hosts,” appears to have sprung into use in this epoch, and 
to have been one precious fruit of its frequent wars. Con- 
flict is blessed if it teaches the knowledge of the unseen Com- 
mander who marshals not only men, but all the forces of the 
universe and the armies of heaven, for the defense of +his 
servants and the victory of his own cause. The fulness of 
the Divine name is learned by degrees, as our needs impress 
the various aspects of his character ; and the revelation con+ 
tained in this appellation is the gift of that fierce and stormy 
time, a possession forever. He who defies the armies of 
Israel has to reckon with the Lord of these armies, whose 
name proclaims at once his eternal, self-originated, and self- 
sustained being, his covenant, his presence with his earthly 
host, and the infinite ranks of obedient creatures who are his 
soldiers and their allies, That is “the name” inthe strength 
of which we may “ set up our banners” and be sure of victory. 
Note how David flings back Goliath’s taunt in his teeth, 
He is sure that God will conquer through him, and, though” 
he has no sword, that he will somehow hack the big head 
off ; and that it is the host of the Philistines on whom the 
vultures and jackals are to feed to-day. 

His faith sees the victory before the battle is begun, and 
trusts, not in his own weak power, but only in the name of 
the Lord. Note, too, the result which he expects,—no glory 
for himself, though that came unsought, when the shrill songs 
from the women of Israel met the victors, but to all the world 
the proof that Israel had a God, and to Israel (“ this assem: 
bly”) the renewed lesson of their true weapons and of theia 
almighty Helper. Such utter suppression of self is insepar- 
able from trust in God, and without it no soldier of his has 
a right to expect victory. To fight in the name of the Lord 
requires hiding our own name. If we are really going to 
war for him, and in his strength, we ought to.expect to con- 
quer. Believe that you will be beaten, and you will be, 
Trust to him to make you more than conquerors, and the 
trust will bring about its own fulfilment. 

4. Observe the contrast in verse 48 between the slow move- 
ments of the heavy-armed Philistine and the quick run of 
the shepherd, whose “ feet were as hind’s feet” (Psa. 18 : 33), 
Agility and confident alacrity were both expressed. His feet 
were shod with the preparedness of faith. Observe, too, the 
impetuous brevity of the account in verse 49, of the actual 
fall of Goliath. The short clauses, coupled by a series of 
“ ands,” reproduce the swift succession of events, which ended 
the fight before it had begun; and one can almost hear the 
whiz of the stone as it crashes into the thick head, so strangely 
left unprotected by all the profusion of brass that clattered 
about him. The vulnerable heel of Achilles and the un- 
armed forehead of Goliath illustrate the truth, ever forgotten 
and needing to be repeated, that, after all precautions, some 
spot is bare, and that “there is no armor against fate.” 

The picture of the huge “ man-mountain ” fallen upon his 
face to the earth, a huddled heap of useless mail, recalls David’s 
psalm, “When ... mine enemies and my foes, came upon me 
to eat up my flesh, they stumbled and fell” (Psa, 27: 2), 
Is it fanciful to hear in that triumphant chant an echo of 
Goliath’s boast about giving his flesh to the fowls and the 





beasts, and a vision of the braggart as he tottered and lay 
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prostrate? Observe, too, the contemptuous reiteration of 
“the Philistine,’ which occurs six times in the four verses, 
48-51. National feeling speaks in that. There is triumph 
in the sarcastic repetition of the dreaded name in such a 
connection. This was what one of the brood had got, and 
his fate was an omen of what would befall the rest. The 
champion of Israel, the soldier of God, standing over the 
dead Philistine, all whose brazen armor had been useless and 
his brazen insolence abased, and sawing off his head with his 
own sword, was a prophecy for the Israel of that day, and 
will be a symbol till the end of time of the true equipment, 
the true temper, and the certain victory, of all who, in the 
name of the Lord of hosts, go forth in their weakness against 
the giants of ignorance, vice, and sin. “ This is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith.” 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


Success is not proportioned to physical size. Nine feet and 
ten inches does not determine championship. The feeblest 
thing in a band is the huge walking joke of a drum-major. 
It is all he can do to handle his clothes and baton. 

No sensible lumbering giant would have gone against that 
alert young man. Goliath had to have a man to carry his 
shield, David did not need any. It was a rifle against a 
man with a spear too heavy to be hurled. 

So much for comparative physical advantages. The spiritual 
conditions differed even more. Goliath cursed by his gods. 
The little “g” is too large, for an idol is “ nothing in the world.” 
David came in the strength of the God of Israel, indignant 
that any one should defy him. He made no boast of military 
prowess, of scientific drill, but said, “The Lord that delivered 
me out of the paw of the lion, and out of the paw of the bear, 
he will deliver me out of the hand of this Philistine.” 

They met. The Philistine is said to have thrown back his 
head in derisive laughter; the helmet slipped off his brow, 
and the stone crashed in. The heap of flesh was greatly sur- 
prised. Such a thing had never entered its head before, and 
down tumbled one hundred and fifty-seven pounds of armor 
in a heap. 

There are giants for us to fight. What are yours? They 
terrify most boys and men out of all fighting trim. How any 
boy would be glad to be David that day at Ephes-dammim ! 
He may be. There are giants enough. And the way to be 
a David is clearly laid down. First conquer self, the bear 
and lion afterwards, all Goliaths in due time. Every boy 
should have a Jerusalem, with a miscellaneous collection of 
heads of slain Goliaths hung up, and a tent full of won armor. 
He may find the sword of Goliath handy for himself some 
day, when he comes to Nob. 

Denver, Colo. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 





Let no man’s heart fail because of him (v. 32). It is not be- 
cause the opposing giant does not look big and strong and 
formidable, but it is because God is known to be greater and 
stronger and more powerful than any human opposer, that 
the child of faith is full of confidence, and is ready to go out 
aingle-handed against him who is defying the Lord’s host of 
timid and trembling soldiers. The spirit that David showed 
in the face of the boastful Goliath is shown to-day in the 
little child who, seeing his Christian father downhearted and 
despondent in the presence of threatened business disaster, 
sings cheerily : 

“Oh, do not be discouraged ! 
For Jesus is your friend ; 
He will give you grace to conquer, 
And keep you to the end.” 
And that is the spirit for all of us to cultivate. 

Saul clad David with his apparel, ...an helmet of brass, ... 
a coat of mail. ... His sword upon his apparel. ... David said, 
..-I cannot go with these; for I have not proved them. And 
David put them off him (vs. 38,39). The man of faith doesn’t 
want the rich man’s riches, the strong man’s strength, the 
learned man’s learning, or the exalted man’s position, as his 
dependence in the hour of struggle for the right. All of 
these things are of no account to one who is God’s servant, 
and whose trust is in his Master. They might be well 
enough in their way, if they were one’s own, and had been 
proved by one for himself and found useful in God’s service; 
but in and of themselves they would be more likely to prove 
a hindrance than a help. A showy Sunday-school room, or 
a large library, or a theological training, or a university 
diploma, is not to be coveted, as a thing of any special 
importance in the Lord’s work, by one who is called to any 
emergency without the possession of that equipment. 

He took his staff in his hand, and chose him five smooth stones 
out of the brook; ... and his sling was in his hand (v. 40). It 


is just what one has, not what some one else has, that God is 
ready to make use of in the-hands of one who trusts him. If 
one has only a twenty-five cent Bible, he can so use that for 
the study of his Sunday-school lesson as to be a better teacher 
than he could be made by all the thousand and one lesson 


helps which are advertised on every side of him. It is with 
all the lack and all the disadvantages which others can see 
in his case, and which contrast him with others, that a child 
of God can take hold confidently of any work to which God 
sets him. The knowledge and the skill, and the possessions 
of any kind, which one now has, are as good for the accom- 
plishment of one’s present duty, in God’s service, as everything 
else in the world combined could prove for that same duty. 
When the Philistine... saw David, he disdained him :. for 
he was but a youth{v. 42). To the eye of sense, the giants 
are on the Devil’s side; andthe Lord’s champions are insig- 
nificant-looking little fellows. Ten out of twelve of the men 
whom Moses sént inté Canaan, said that they felt like grass- 
hoppers in comparison with the huge men whom the Lord’s 
people would have to battle. And in almost every great con- 
flict since that day, the Lord’s champions have either seemed 
like grasshoppers in the sight of the Lord’s enemies, or they 
have felt like grasshoppers in contrast with the giants before 
them. Every great reform in the world’s history has been 
championed at the start by some single-handed little David 
pitted against a whole army of Goliaths. 

Am I a dog, that thou comest to me with staves? (v.43.) What 
petty agencies the Lord does seem to choose for his work! To 
think of a horde of Sunday-school workers undertaking to 
influence the moral destiny of a nation! As if the great 
political’ parties of this country were to shape their policy at 
the whine of the temperance women! Shall the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor really do a work that 
has not been done by all the churches in their organized 
capacity hitherto? Is it with sticks and stones that giants in 
brazen armor are to be encountered? How can such methods 
and agencies be met except with disdain? 

Come to me, and I will give thy flesh unto the fowls of the air 
(v.44). The Devil’s giants don’t have any doubt about their 
final success. They are all the time naming the time for the 
bone-picking of the last champions of orthodoxy. Goliath 
proposed to finish up David that very day. It has been a 
common thing for Goliath’s successors to put the date of 
assured victory about fifty years ahead. “Fifty years hence, 
the Bible will be only valued as a curiosity ;” “ Fifty years 
hence, Christianity will be remembered among other old- 
time follies and fancies.” It may be a few years earlier or 
later, but it can’t be a great while before the power of the 
world’s giants is fittingly recognized. That is the way that 
the eye of flesh looks at it. 

The battle is the Lord’s, and he will give you into our hand 
(v. 47). He who has faith in God has no fears for God, or 
for God’s cause. It matters not who is on the other side, or 
what agencies or influences are at work against God. He 
knows that God cannot be worsted. He is not in the least 
bit alarmed over the progress of “modern science,” or 
“ modern skepticism,” or “ higher criticism,” or “ new theol- 
ogy,” or “liberalism.” He is not afraid that the “rum power 
will triumph,” or that the “Sabbath will be lost,” or that 
“the family institution will no longer have its old sacred- 
ness.” He quietly gets his sling and stones, and puts himself 
at the Lord’s service for a part in the finishing up of this 
business. And he is just as sure that the Lord’s cause will 
triumph, as he is that there are enemies arrayed against the 
Lord’s cause. That is the way that faith looks at it. 

David prevailed over the Philistine with a sling and with a 
stone.... And slew him, and cut off his head (vs. 50, 51). It 
makes no difference how big the giant is, or how much armor 
he has, or what weapons he uses; if he is over against the 
Lord’s side, he is sure to come down. And a mere lad with 
a sling and a stone, on the Lord’s side, can bring the giant 
down; then if he wants a sword to cut off the giant’s head 
with, the lad can take the giant’s own sword and use that 
against him. The Lord’s enemies may have all the science 
they can get hold of ; they may control all the universities 
they can capture or found; they may entrench themselves 
in all the official positions they can get into; they may avail 
themselves of all the weaknesses or sins of human nature 
they know about; but “the battle is the Lord’s,” and in the 
Lord’s battle it makes no difference which side has “the 
heaviest battalions.” It is the Lord’s side that wins. 

When the Philistines saw that their champion was dead, they 
fled. If one of the Lord’s champions goes down, the Lord’s 
people are not routed. They often fear that disaster will 
come to them from some leader’s fall; but the result always 
proves that there is hardly a break in their lines through 
such a misfortune. But when a champion of the other side 
fails, his followers are scattered like the autumn leaves. And 
there is a good geason for this. The Lord’s cause depends 
on the Lord, and not on any champion of the Lord. ‘Those 
who have trusted the Lord under one leader, still have the 
Lord to trust when that leader is gone. But those who trust 
to an arm of flesh, have nothing left when that arm fails them. 

Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


This is a grand lessor, especially for boys. Rightly to 
understand it, the situation of Israel must be made clear. 








a 
have regained their courage, owing to the fact that they now 
had an invincible champion, Goliath by name, a warrior not 
far from ten feet in height. In those days of single combat 
this was no mean advantage. For full forty days the hostile 
armies had arrayed themselves against each other, this Goliath 
parading himself before the trembling Israelites, and chal. 
lenging some one to come out and meet him in single combat, 
But no one took up the challenge; all seemed paralyzed by 
fear. This was the state of affairs when David came from 
his father’s house to see how his brothers fared. Here he 
learned for the first time how matters stood, and heard of 
Saul’s offer to the man who would vanquish the dreaded 
champion. Full of faith and zeal, and full of indignation at 
the insult thus offered to the God of Israel, David volunteered 
his services. Having made the preliminaries clear, let the 
teacher draw out the lesson facts, which will not be at all 
difficult in so graphic a lesson as this. The only danger will 
be that the story of the battle will prove so interesting that 
too much time will be given to it, leaving too little time for 
the lessons to be learned from the story. Guard against this, 

The point that the teacher must strive to impress upon the 
class, is the secret of the success of the young lad against the 
giant. Granting the great skill of David in the use of the 
sling (apparently the only weapon against which the giant 
was powerless), we must still seek for the secret of his success 
in another direction. This we may easily find in the spirit 
which animated him. In his dialogue with Saul with regard 
to his ability te meet this foe, while he modestly speaks of 
his experience with the lion and the bear, he even there 
ascribes his success to the Lord, saying, ‘The Lord that 
delivered me out of the paw of the lion, and out of the paw 
of the bear, he will deliver me out of the hand of this Philis. 
tine.” In David’s mind, the conflict was not one between 
himself and Goliath, but between God and his adversaries, 
The spiritual side of the conflict was the real side to David, 
And here his faith came bravely to his aid. The Apostle, in 
speaking of the heroes of faith in Hebrews 11, fails not to 
mention David among them, and I have no doubt that he 
had this battle in mind as he wrote. The hidden spring of 
David’s success lay, not in his sling and stone, but in his 
faith in the God of battles. How often we have seen this in 
the history of Israel, even down to our own times! In many 
senses it remains true that “this is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith.” 

There are giants in our days whom we must meet and 
overcome, or they will overcome us, Théy are not exactly 
like that giant whom David slew, but far more dangerous 
opponents of our welfare. And they are harder to fight just 
because they are immaterial, and in a sense invisible. To 
meet a physical giant requires physical courage, but to meet 
a moral giant requires moral courage; and this latter kind of 
courage is far more rare than the former. There are thou- 
sands of men who dare to march up to the mouth of the can- 
non, who have not the moral courage to say “No” to some 
temptation. An army would not frighten them, but a laugh 
of some companion frightens them from the pathway of duty. 
Every scholar will easily understand this, for they have all 
experienced that of which we are now speaking. Let the 
teacher now draw out the various kinds of giants that 
straddle across the pathway of our duty. It will not be 
hard work, and at the same time it will be very profitable. 

How often, for example, Satan frightens the unconverted 
by assuring them that, if they become Christians, they will 
have to give up all the pleasures of this life. This is a 
fearful lie, but by means of it many are so frightened that 
they draw back from becoming followers of the Lord. Many 
a young person has been kept away from the Christian path- 
way by the fear of the ridicule of his former companions. 
He is in this way laughed out of heaven; but, as some one 
has very truly remarked, while he may be laughed out of 
heaven, he never will be laughed out of hell, if he once 
goes there. 

Many teachers will not want to leave this lesson without 
calling atténtion to the giant evil of strong drink, that has 
many more victims in our day than ever Goliath had in his. 
To fight this evil requires much moral courage at times; and 
many of our scholars do not possess that. As a result, they 
fall victims to the power of this curse. Oh for the spirit of 
a Daniel, who purposed in his heart that he would not touch 
the cup of intoxication! And so let the teacher call out the 
varions giants that their schqlars must meet in the battle of 
life, according to the circumstances of the class. 

How was it that David overcame Goliath? Surely not by 
parleying with him, and deferring the day of combat! No 
sooner did he hear the challenge than he accepted it. He 
hasted, he ran, to the conflict, feeling that the sooner he 
joined the conflict, the sooner would his enemy bite the dust. 
“He who fights and runs away, will live to fight another 
day,” may be good advice in earthly battles (though we doubt 
that), but it is the worst possible advice in things spiritual. 
“Resist the devil, and he will flee from you,” is the only 
bugle-call for the Christian soldier. Half of our adversaries 
would flee away at once if we put on a bold front, and stood, 
trusting in the Lord, Courage here is half the battle. One 
brave and trusting believer will do more for God than an 





The Philistines, though previously defeated by Saul, seem to 





army of those who are half-hearted and timid, “It is the 
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t ” say the French; and this witness is true. 
ns pag so eo feel that a firm step for the right at 
the very start is worth ten such steps at a later time; for it 
really affects all the steps that follow. Begin well, and then 
it will not be so difficult to continue well and end well. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


This is one of the stories which charm the children, but 
what impression shall we strive to make as the fruit of the 
jesson? The meaning of the golden text is plain, and the 
fact of David’s.trust in God is so evident that any child can 
understand the secret of David’s victory. If more than that 
js taught, let the illustrations be made very plain; fora 
wrong impression is far more easily produced than removed. 
A child’s first visit to the primary class was the day this les- 
son was taught, some years ago. As Sunday came again, he 
refused to go to Sunday-school. All persuasion was in vain, 
and he avoided even walking past the building at any time. 
Finally he was induced to confide in his mother. He said 
he was afraid; the teacher told them that great big giants 
were just around the corner waiting to catch little boys. 
The uncounted giant of fear had to be conquered in the boy’s 
mind, and it took time and much reasoning to remedy the 
harm done by trying to show those too young to see the analogy 
how to fight the giants of pride, self-will, disobedience, etc. 
 David.—Recall some memories of David, the younger 
brother, the shepherd boy. Where was his home? What 
was his father’s name? What relation was Jesse to Ruth? 
Who that was called the “Son of David” was long afterwards 
born in Bethlehem? After David was anointed to be king, 
where did he go? wie 

‘rom the Sheepfold.—David was faithful in the care of his 
flock, a true, good shepherd, happy in his daily work, sing- 
ing songs of gladness, preparing for times of trial and danger. 
There was war in the land. The Philistines with their 
armies came and camped near the armies of Israel, not far 
from Bethlehem. David was a son to be trusted. His father 
knew that, for an errand where bravery and prudence were 
needed, he could rely on David. One day he said to him, 
“Take this parched corn, and ten loaves, and run to the 
camp to thy brethren.” Three of David’s brothers were in 
the army of Saul. Which brother did Samuel first see when 
he was sent to the house of Jesse with his horn of oil? 
What did the Lord say to Samuel about looking on his 
countenance or the height of his stature? That eldest 
brother and the two next were soldiers, and theyld father 
was anxious to send them something from home; for his 
thoughts were with them in the valley where thousands of 
men were camped and waiting to fight. Jesse sent a present 
to their captain, ten cheeses from his home, and bade David 
see how his brethren fared in their tent. David rose early 
in the morning, left his sheep in care of a keeper, took all 
the food and presents his father had prepared, and went 
about ten miles to the valley where the armies were en- 
camped. He left his supplies with the men who kept the 
baggage, and ran to his brothers; for the armies were in 
line, the Israelites on one side of a narrow valley, where 
sometimes water flowed in a brook over a stony bed, and the 
Philistines were in ranks on the other side of the valley. 
. Goliath—As David stood there, a giant. came marching 
out from the army of the Philistines; he was nine feet high, 
—half as tall again as the tallest man you ever knew. He 
had a helmet or cap of brass on his head, his coat was 
made of brass, his legs were cased in brass, a plate of brass 
was between his shoulders; for he wore what was called a 
suit of armor or coat of mail, made of pieces of metal, which 
covered him all over to keep him from being wounded. A 
soldier, called a shield-bearer, went before him, and carried 
a shield, a plate of metal or strong leather, which was: held 


before him to shield him from any flying arrow or thrust of 


spear or lance. The giant came forward. He needed no 
herald or trumpeter, for his great voice could be heard far 
off as he cried out, “I defy the armies of Israel this day: 
give me a man, that we may fight together.” It was not the 
first time that Goliath the giant had dared Saul and his army, 
had proposed that, instead of a great battle, one from each 
army should fight together. He said, with his frightful 
voice, “ Choose you a man for you, and let him come down 
tome. If he be able to fight with me, and to kill me, then 
will we be your servants: but if I... kill him, then shall ye 
be our servants, and serve us.” 

Forty Days.—The people were afraid. Day after day passed 
by for more than a month. Every morning, every evening, 
the giant in brass came out, and said the same words. 


Saul had chosen no one to face and fight the monster. 
David's Courage—* Who is this . 
should defy the armies of the living God?” 


The 
fortieth day was the morning David came, just in time to hear 
and see Goliath; to see the fear of his own people, and how 
they fled from the giant. No one had offered to go before him ; 


... Philistine, that he 
That was what 
David said, not of Saui’s army, but the people of the liv- 


God who watched his people, and had many a time deliv- 

ered them in more frightful dangers than this. Eliab, the tall, 

handsome brother, heard David talking to one and another. 

He was angry, and asked David why he came, and with whom 

he had left those few sheep in the wilderness, ‘I know thy 

pride,” he said, “and the naughtiness of thine heart; for 

thou art come down that thou mightest see the battle.” Saul 

heard of the words of David, and sent for him. 

Davids Modest Bravery.—“ Thy servant will go and fight 
with this Philistine,” said David to King Saul, The king 

reminded him that he was only a-youth, and the giant a man 

of war. David told him that he kept his father’s sheep, and 

that a lion and a bear had come and taken a lamb from the 
flock. He took the lamb out of the invader’s mouth, and 

when the angry beast turned on him, he caught the lion by 
the beard, and killed him; so he did the bear. Did he boast 
ef his strength? He said, “The Lord that delivered me out 
of the paw of the lion, and ont of the paw of the bear, he will 
deliver me out of the hand of this Philistine.’ Then Saul 
said, “Go, and the Lord be with thee.” 

David’s Weapons.—The king wanted David to wear a 
suit of the royal armor and take his sword, Would the 
suit of a tall, broad-shouldered man fit the youth? David 
took them off; he trusted in God, but he would do his part 
well, and take the weapons he knew how to use. He took 
his shepherd’s staff in his hand; then he chose five smooth 
stones from the dry brook, put them in a shepherd’s bag 
which he wore fastened to his girdle. He held his sling in 
his hand. He went forward towards Goliath. Goliath came 
nearer to him. When he saw the rosy-faced youth he 
scorned him, perhaps laughed in mockery when he saw no 
weapons but a staff, and said, “Am I a dog?” and ctirsed hin 
in the name of his gods, and said, “Come to me, and I will 
give thy flesh unto the fowls of the air and to the beasts of 
the field.” 

Dawid’s Confidence.—Read with the class, they repeating, 
what David said in verses 45-47, Did David say he was 
going to kill his enemy? Whose, did he say, was the battle? 
They came nearer, David took one stone from his bag, put 
it in the sling, threw it whizzing through the air, and hit 
Goliath in the only uncovered spot,—in his forehead, just 
beneath the great brazen helmet. He fell upon his face. 
David ran to him, took the giant’s own sword, and cut off his 
head. Was David’s confidence in vain? Does God ever dis- 
appoint those who put their trust in him? 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.R.8., 
CaNnow oF DURHAM. 


Tue Barrie-~Grounp.—The careful researches of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund have recovered for us the names 
and sites of all the places mentioned in the history of the 
combat of David and Goliath. Knowing the exact positions 
of Socoh, Azekah, Ephes-dammim, and the Valley of Elah, we 
can recognize many of the trivial details which, when grasped, 
are strong proofs of the accuracy of the narrative. Ephes- 
dammim—that is, “the boundary of blood”-——was probably a 
name given after the events of this chapter, but the tradi- 
tion lingers in Beit Fased, “the house of bleeding,” close by. 
The Wady es-Sunt, or Valley of Elah, is a wide, open valley, 
with a deep torrent-bed running down its center, fed, in win- 
ter, from the Judean hills, but dry for the most part of the 
year, and which crosses the Philistine plain to the sea. As 
JT. sat, after a short walk from Shuweikeh (Socoh), on the 
side of the hill on the north side of the valley, just where 
the army of Saul must have halted, it required but little 
imagination to picture the whole scene. To my left rose the 
tiers of the hill country of Judah, through which Saul had 
come down. In front was the wide plain, carpeted with 
young green corn, spangled with narcissus, gladiolus, and 
other wild-flowers. Down the middle, the red marl banks of 
the torrent, with its bed thickly strewn with white pebbles. 
Opposite was an irregular, steeply sloping range, dotted with 
low bushes, where had been the camp of the Philistines in 
full view of their foes. In front of the camp, at the foot of 
the hill, and probably advancing to the bank of the now dry 
stream, the giant champion had daily stalked forth, shouting 
his defiance. 

Tue Grant oF GAatTu.—Goliath was not a Philistine 
strictly so termed, but was of the primeval race of Anakim, 
who had become absorbed with the more numerous recent 
settlers in the plain. He was from Gath, the modern Beit 
Jibein, about fifteen miles south of the battle-field, and situ- 
ated a little back from the edge of the plain. It is remark- 
able that, to this day, the people of Beit Jibein, justly 
reputed the most lawless and unscrupulous of all the inhabit- 
ants of the district, are of a stature far exceeding the ordi- 
nary, very many of them considerably exceeding six feet in 
height, and with heavy massive features and high cheek 
bones, very different from the ordinary Arab or Syrian types. 
When camping there, a boy came to see us who had six fin- 
gers on each hand; and very proud was he of his extra mem- 


backsheesh. We were told that this phenomenon not un+ 
frequently occurred in his family, and I could not but be 
convinced that the blood of the Anakim giants yet remains 
in this secluded corner. 

His Stine was IN HIs Hanp.—In answer to the proud 
vaunt of the champion, for forty days no Israelite had dared 
to come forth and risk the fortunes of his country in single 
combat; till the youthful David, now come to man’s estate, 
for he could put on Saul’s armor, advances in his shepherd’s 
dress with his staff and sling, towards the brook, and, 
descending the bank, would be out of sight of. Goliath, as he 
stooped down and selected the smooth pebbles with which to 
charge the sling he knew so well how to wield. We must 
remember that the sling was no toy, but a very formidable 
weapon in the hand of an ancient warrior. Climbing up the 
opposite bank, David soon meets his advancing foe, and, re- 
plying with solemn dignity to his contemptuous taunts, he 
springs forward, and hurls the stone from his sling at almost 
close quarters with prodigious force and unerring aim. 
Goliath falls stunned, and, without a moment’s delay, the 
youthful victor rushes on his foe, and, lest he should recover, 
draws his sword, and slays him with his own weapon. Panic 
seizes the Philistines; they at once abandon their camp, and 
fly in disorder down the valley, which contracts again before 
it opens on the plain, where they were utterly broken, flee- 
ing past Shaaraim (now S’aireh), some straight to Ekron, 
others to the south towards Gath. Thus Israel was taught 
that “Jehovah saveth not with sword and spear.” 


The Oollege, Durham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





ISRAEL'S HOPE: 
“IN THE NAME OF THE LORD.” 











FACING A GIANT. 
AFRAID 
FEARLESS 


WITH AN ARMY 


SAU WITHOUT GOD 


DAVID ngme 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


~ “Am Ta soldier of the cross?” 
“Onward, Christian soldier.” « 
“Stand up!—stand up for Jesus!” 
“T’m not ashamed to own my Lord.” 
“Oft in danger, oft in woe.” 
“ Seldiers of Christ, arise.” 
“ Sound the battle-cry.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What place did David occupy in his father’s family? How 
did he early reveal the aspirations of a refined soul? (1 Sam. 
16 : 16-18.) Unto what business did the Lord first call him? 
In what respects may his position at this time be regarded 
as typical? (John 10: 11-13, 29.) What skill did he acquire, 
by the help of the Lord, in the faithful defense of bis flock ? 
Why does the Lord require us to acquire skill in our present 
calling ? (Luke 16: 10-12.) State briefly how the Lord opened 
to David the door of larger opportunity (1 Sam. 17 : 1-27). 

Why had not his elder brethren entered this open door? 
(vs. 32,11.) What class of people is represented by the oldest 
brother? (v. 28; 1 John 3:12.) Tow do the worldly wise 
regard the zeal of God’s faithful children? (v.33 ; Acts 21: 12; 
Mark 3: 21.) - How may a review of the past aid us in inter- 
preting present providences and knowing the will of the 
Lord? (vs. 34-36.) Name some of the wild beasts now seek- 
ing to steal the lambs of the flock ? (Matt.7:15; Acts 20: 29.) 
To whom may Goliath be compared ? (Rev. 13: 4-8; 20: 2, 10.) 
What blessing did David carry into the conflict? (v. 37.) 
Whose benediction do we carry with us? (John 17 : 15-18.) 
What helps were provided for David? (v. 38.) 

What constitutes the critical moment in every conflict to 
which God calls us? (v. 39.) Upon what training and fur- 
nishing must we rely only if we would be victors? (v. 40.) 
Which furnishing was the better for Saul? Are we to despise 
the helps useful to others, or only refuse their use until, in 
God’s providence, we can appropriate them? At how early 
an age will God accept faithful service? (vs. 41, 42.) What 
curse did David carry with him to the conflict? (vs. 48, 44.) 
In what sense should our confidence be in our own prepara- 
tion and God-given powers, and in what measure in God 
himself? (v. 45.) What motive becomes our ground of suc- 
cess? (vs. 46, 47.) Who directed the course of the stone that 








ing God; not a dumb idol like the Philistines’ gods, but a 


bers, for the exhibition of which he, of course, demanded 








struck the forehead of Goliath? (vs. 48-50.) Should we, or 
need we not, aim our arrows of truth? Under what circum 
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pee could David wield a heavier sword than the one he had | » 


refused? (v. 51.) What lesson may we learn from this fact? 
Philadelphia. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The arm of flesh on the one side. The strength of faith 
on the other side. Boastful confidence on the one side. 
Restful trust on the other side. Thus it is that the facts and 
teachings of this lesson stand out before us, with their appli- 
cations to every phase of our daily life. 

On the face of it, Goliath seems an invincible opponent. 
His size, his strength, his armor, and his confidence, make 
him a formidable enemy; and it is not to be wondered at. 
that a great many Israelites are fearful and despondent in 
his presence, 

On the fac« of it, David seems an insignificant champion. 
His appearance, his equipment, and his manner, are not such 
as to awe those whose reliance is on human visible means of 
defense and of attack. It is not to be wondered at that the 
Philistines look at him with a feeling of contempt. 

But God is grtater, mightier, more powerful, than any 
created being, and he is able to use the simplest agency in 
his cause for the overthrow or for the bringing to naught of 
whatever opposes his cause. Therefore it is not to be won- 
dered at that David has restful trust in God as he goes out to 
meet Goliath, and that victory is given to David. 

It matters not in what sphere or in what guise a giant 
enemy of God defies God’s people. He is powerless against 
astripling champion of God who stands over against him in 
trustful faith in God. 

Tt may be that there is wealth on the one side and poverty 
on the other, knowledge on the one side and ignorance on 
the other, exalted station on the one side and humble posi- 
tion on the other; it may be that, on the one side, there is 
the power of fashion and custom and pride and self-interest, 
while on the other side there is only a simple purpose of 
being true to God in spite of every inducement to the con- 
trary ; it may be that a vast monopoly ‘has set itself against 
a single individual, or that an entire nation seeks to crush 
out a handful of reformers,—if the strong arm of flesh is 
raised against God’s cause, and the weak defender of the 
right and opposer of evil stands as for God and in faith in 
God, the stripling shall triumph and the giant shall fall. 

Any person, young or old, who is called to be the champion 
of the right against the wrong, can be fearless, and can be 
confident of victory, in the face of all the forces that the 
world, the flesh, and the Devil can bring against him. The 
God of David is ready to give power to whoever has the 
mission and the spirit of David, in any conflict to which 
that child of God is called with the mightiest Goliath of 
oppression, or crime, or wrong of any kind. 

David's speech can be the speech of any one of us in such 
a combat: “Thou comest to me with a sword, and with a 
spear, and with a javelin: but I come to thee in the name 
of the Lord of hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, which 
thou hast defied. This day will the Lord deliver thee into 
mine hand; and I will smite thee, and take thine head from 
off thee; and I will give the carcases of the host of the Philis- 
tines this day unto the fowls of the air, and to the wild beasts 
of the earth; that all the earth may know that there is a 
God in Israel: and that all this assembly may know that the 
Lord saveth not with sword and spear: for the battle is the 
Lord’s, and he will give you into our hand.” 


ADDED POINTS. 


No man’s heart need fail him while he is on God’s side in 
any conflict. “One man with God is always a majority.” 

It is never safe to speak slightingly of a man on the ground 
of his being young. The great wonders of the world have 
been wrought by young men; and a young man is more 
likely than an old one to dare and to do where no one has 
attempted before. 

What we have done in our own strength is no proof of 
what we can do again; for our strength may be less than 
formerly. But what we have done in God’s strehgth, we 
can confidently hope to do again; for God never changes. 

If a believer shows faith in God, his faith will impress 
itself on other believers,—even those who have little faith 
themselves. 

If God has anything for us to do for him, we must do it 
with the ability and the experience and the possessions 
which are ours. He does not expect us, nor want us, to try 
to do his work with agencies that belong to somebody else 
than ourselves. 

He who would be strong against ail opposings, must fix 
his thought on Him who is stronger than all opponents. If 
a small one compares himself with a giant, he may well fear 
a contest with the giant; but if he compares a giant with 
God, the giant is too insignificant to be dreaded.‘ 

The champion of God’s truth must do all that he does 
with a simple desire to have God honored by the result of 
his doing. Not his own fame, but God’s good name, must be 


“personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—_————___——- 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is-supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 





THE MORALS OF THE JESUITS.* 


The most pronounced feature of modern Roman 
Catholicism is Vaticanism developed and fostered by 
the constantly increasing influence of Jesuitism in the 
councils and policy of that church. This influence, 
which is rapidly becoming a burning question in the 
public life and civilization of America also, has per- 
meated not only every fibre of the hierarchical system 
as such, but has in recent times also become the con- 
trolling factor in the thought and learned research of the 
Catholic Church. The former negative and defensive 
attitude of their writers over against the charges of 
Protestantism has given way to an aggressive determina- 
tion at all hazards to justify Roman Catholic principles 
in the name of science and history. Janssen’s famous 
History of the German People, in which by a clever 
manipulation of the sources he makes the Reformation 
the greatest revolution in the annals of civilization, and 
the source and fountain-head of all the ills of modern 
society, is a typical representative of this new wisdom, 
which is practically Jesuitism applied to learned inves- 
tigation. 

This status of affairs shows how very timely and im- 
portant are the two volumes of the Old Catholic leaders, 
Déllinger and Reusch, on the History of the Controver- 
sies on Morality in the Roman Catholic Church since 
the Sixteenth Century. The preparation of this thesau- 
rus of new and valuable data could not have been placed 
in more capable hands.. Déllinger, now a veteran of 
ninety, and almost as old as Ranke was when he died, is 
beyond any doubt the most learned technical scholar and 
historical specialist that the Catholic Church has pro- 
duced in the nineteenth century, and, besides, possesses 
as much individuality and genius as does Cardinal New- 
man. Reusch, the author of the famous work on the 
Index Expurgatorius, is master of the literature of the 
Roman Catholic Church as is none other. Both, in 
the name of history and science, protested against the 
Vatican decrees, and have ever since been the most pro- 
nounced opponents of these in the ranks of Catholic 
scholars. 

The volumes now under consideration aim rather to 
furnish the facts and the data for a fair judgment of the 
vexed problem of Jesuit morals than a full and complete 
discussion of this question. The second volume, which 
contains one hundred and sixty-three hitherto unpub- 
lished documents and extracts corresponding to and fur- 
nishing the evidences for the special topics of the first 
volume, is probably the most valuable part of the work. 
These documents and extracts have by no means been 
completely utilized by the writers; they furnish such 
material for detailed study as cannot be found elsewhere. 
In general, these volumes are characterized by an im- 
partial objective presentation of facts and a noteworthy 
absence of the personal and subjective influences of the 
writers. That this method adds materially to the con- 
vincing power of the work is evident. 

The first volume is divided into two parts, the first 
containing six chapters on topics of special interest in 
the history of these controversies; the second, thirteen 
chapters on the history and character of the Jesuits. 
Neither of these parts is intended to be a complete sur- 
vey of these interesting fields, but gach seeks to present 
in the light of new material and data such topics 
of a biographical, historical, theological, and other 
character as this new material afforded on the immediate 
problem under consideration. It is but faint praise of 
the work to say that it offers more really valuable mate- 


It is not the production of a partisan arguing from feel- 
ings and appealing to feelings, but the sober results of 
careful and irrefutable scholarship. It is but seldom 





* Geschichte der Moralstreitigkeiten in der rémisch-katholischen 
Kirdhe seit dem sechzehnten Jahrhundert, mit Beitriigen zur Ge- 
schichte und Charakteristik des Jesuitenordens. Auf Grund unge- 
druckter Aktenstiicke bearbeitet und herausgegeben von Ign. v. 





in his mind as that which is to be promoted by his endeavors. 


rial than any other work on Jesuitism ever published. | 





that the legitimate sources of history are given such 

perfect liberty of telling their own plain truth, Without 

being modified by the subjective standpoint of the 
writers. The best principles of modern historiography 

are here applied in an almost ideal manner: 

Naturally, the interest of the reader centers in the 
discussion of the subject of Probabilism and Attri. 
tionism, which form the center and corner-stone of the 
whole moral, or rather immoral, system of Jesuitism, 
The evidence is furnished in abundance, that the prin. 
ciples of Probabilism, which approves or disapproves of 
an act, not on the basis of right or wrong, but on the 
basis of the opinions of certain persons accepted ag 
authorities, irrespectiye of the moral quality of the 
action, is the legitimate substratum of the ethical super- 
structure of Jesuitism, and not merely of the expositions 
of the laxer school, as represented by the Italians and 
Spaniards, notably Alphons Liguori. It is certain that, 
even if the famous principle of the end justifying the 
means is not in that shape and form, and as a direct 
thetical proposition, it is, nevertheless, but an honest and 
open statement of a system usually couched in more 
philosophical terminology. Attritionism, which excludes 
the element of love to God as a condition of penance and 
true religion, comes to the aid of Probabilism in under. 
mining all the foundations of genuine Christian ethics, 

A work of this kind is exceedingly valuable just at 
this time. The problem it so thoroughly handles is 
daily becoming more and more prominent in the church, 
in the state, in society. To have the data for the under. 
standing of, and defense against, the new danger fur. 
nished by men like Déllinger and Reusch, makes the 
work doubly welcome. 





It is a mistake for editors, writers, or publishers, to 
expand the works contained in the American Statesmen 
or American Commonwealth series into two volumes, 
when the very idea of these and similar libraries is to 
furnish compact and masterly reviews of the men or 
regions under discussion. Schurz’s Henry Clay, in two 
volumes, was good enough to be pardonable if it had 
been a separate work, but not as a member of its series, 
Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge’s life of Washington, in the 
same series, though an abler work than the disappoint 
ing two-volume history of New York in the Common- 
wealth library, is inferior to Mr. Schurz’s biography of 
a lesser man, and would have gained by condensation. 
The author’s desire to be fresh in utterance and un- 
expected in standpoint is apparent from the first page 
(which begins with Washington’s death) to the last; 
and he is unquestionably intelligent and readable in his 
social and personal descriptions. But the newest thing 
about this Jatest biography of Washington is also the 
least commendable: its thoroughly partisan tone. Mr. 
Lodge deeply admires the Federalists, which is proper; 
but he also tries to rewrite history in the interests of the 
Federalists as against the Republicans (early Democrats), 
which is improper. Hamilton, he tells us, is the greatest 
American statesman next to Washington and Lincoln, 
while Jefferson was a shifty politician, a mean and 
malignant enemy, and a man lacking in breadth of view 
and largeness of policy. These are not Mr. Lodge’s 
words, but they can be verified by citations from his 
pages, and still more by the general impression left upon 
the reader’s mind. It ought to be late enough in the 
nation’s history to weigh accurately the merits and de- 
merits of the two great members of Washington’s cabi- 
net, and to draw an impartial conclusion, such as that 
which Mr. Lodge himself has presented in his excellent 
life of Webster. A biographer or historian should not 
be a conspicuous political partisan on either side. 
(745% inches, cloth, pp. vi, 341; iii, 899. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $2.50.) 


It is somewhat surprising that the history of French 
literature, compassing, as it does, so many elegant essay- 
ists, brilliant dramatists, piquant epigrammatists, grace- 
ful critics, romantic poets and novelists, should not have 
drawn to itself more of the many English authors who 
are in search of theme and material for writing their 
next book. Outside of Saintsbury’s short history, and 
Van Laun’s spirited though not always accurate vol- 
umes, there is hardly any work on the subject that is 
accessible to the ordinary English reader. In French, 
the earlier and the later periods have been brilliantly 
illuminated by Ampére and by Villemain, by Visard, by 
Géruzez, by Demogeot, und by other authors. The 
Germans have at least two interesting works on the sub- 
ject, by Julian Schmidt and by Hermann Hettner. 
And now, from one of our American Gulf States, once 
colonized by the French, there comes a compendious 





Dédilinger und Fr. Heine-Reusch. 2 vols., pp. viii, 687; xi, 398. 
Nérdlingen : 1839. r 


Price, 22 marks, 





and comprehensive History of French Literature, from 
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Ee g to the present time, in a 
moderate-sized volunie, for the English 
general reader. Its author has the happy 
faculty of characterizing men, writings, 
and periods, in a few picturesque strokes, 
so as to leave a distinct impression of scene 
or person on the mind of the reader. One 
wishes, however, that the narrative were 
not encumbered with the mention of so 
many minor names. (5><7} inches, pp. 353, 
New York: John B, Alden. Price, $1.10.) 


its beginnin 





President C. K. Adams’s Manual of His- 
torical Literature has proved, within the 
past few years, to be one of the most ser- 
yiceable of library helpers. When a stu- 
dent asks himself—or his instructor or 
friend—what books to read on a particular 
period in the history of a certain country, 
he finds here accounts, concise and trust- 
worthy, of the leading authorities avail- 
able to English or, to a certain extent, 
foreign readers. The new revised edition 
(the third) is enlarged and brought nearer 
our own times; and therefore a useful 
work is, in some ways, made more helpful, 
by its insertion of titles of recent authori- 
ties in history or biography. But the 
author’s characterizations of these new 
books are briefer, less authoritative, and 
less instructive, than those in the book 
proper. A tone of promiscuous eulogy is 
apparent in the added pages; even a col- 
lege president and a historical scholar 
does not always rise above the desire to 
say agreeable things about the books of 
living writers. But “contemporary criti- 
eism,” not yet settled by the tests of time, 
is the very place where the reader most 
needs impartial and discriminating help. 
(86 inches, cloth, pp. x1, 720. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Price, $2.50.) 


The popular interest in active exercise 
#s a means -of maintaining and improving 
health will render acceptable to many 
readers the recent work, Home Gymnastics 
for the Well and the Sick, a translation 
from the eighth German edition of the 
work by Angerstein and Eckler. The 
book is designed as a manual for general 
use in the promotion of health by system- 
atic gymnastic exercise. It is fully illus- 
trated by cuts showing only free move- 
ments of the body, which can be performed 
without apparatus. All the exercises are 
adapted for use, with benefit to health, 
without the aid of a teacher, and, except 
in case of known disability, without the 
advice of a physician. The directions are 
so clearly written as to be easily under- 
stood, and the accompanying illustrations, 
being reproductions from photographs 
from life, perfectly define each movement 
and position, The typography and gen- 
eral make-up of the book are excellent. 
(946 inches, illustrated, pp. ix, 94. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, 
$1.50.) 


The growing interest in Alaska and the 
great Northwest is evinced by the increas- 
ing tide of travel for pleasure in that direc- 
tion. Whatever is written of that pictu- 
resque and peculiar country comes to us 
with an inviting freshness, since from this 
source we get new views of an almost un- 
explored region and of a people as little 
known. Of such interest is the volume of 
travel, Picturesque Alaska, by Abby John- 
son Woodman. The author begins her 
journey at San Francisco, and makes a 
running comment on the shifting scenes 
of the panorama which is visible from the 
car window and the steamer’s deck, on 
her way to the northern country. An ob- 
servant eye and a ready pen, through 
weeks of delightful wandering among the 
islands and along the coast of this attrac- 
tive land, have produced a series of agree- 
able and entertaining sketches, which are 


illustrated, pp. 212. Boston: — 
Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.00.) 


The second part (July-December) of 
Sunday School Stories on the golden texts 
of the International lessons of 1889, by 
Edward Everett Hale, his sisters, his chil- 
dren, Mrs. Bernard Whitman, and Miss 
Elizabeth Orne White, is more smoothly 
written than the first, both in the biblical 
and in the modern American tales. Some 
of them have art enough to please older 
readers, and sufficient interest—as has 
already been proved—to keep the chil- 
dren’s minds alert; while the sincerely 
stated morals are‘not flung out in disagree- 
ably didactic fashion, Altogether, in view 
of the great dangers of co-operative fic- 
tion-making, the scheme has been un- 
expectedly successful. The publication 
of each volume, it should be stated, was 
inconveniently late. (75 inches, cloth, 
pp. viii, 310. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Price, $1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Two new contributions to the literature 
of folk-lore, each of which will be collected 
at first hand, are to be added to the pres- 
ent year’s book-lists. One has already 
appeared: Legends and Myths of Hawaii, 
issued under the name of King Kalakaua 
as compiler (C. L. Webster & Co., New 
York). The other, announced by Little, 
Brown, & Co., Boston, is Myths and Folk- 
Lore of Ireland, translations by Jeremiah 
Curtin from stories told him by peasants, 
in the old Irish tongue. 


Mr. Ivan Panin, the young Russian 
resident of this country whose translation 
of Pushkin’s minor poems was lately re- 
viewed in these columns, and whose lec- | 
tures on the literature of his fatherland 
have ~interested a Boston public, is to 
collect the latter in a volume to be pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The 
work of Mr. Panin, Mr. N. H. Dole, and 
Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, keeps our book- 
market well supplied with Russian mate- 
rial; indeed, the supply is greater than the 
demand at the present time, when the 
novelty of the general subject has some- 
what worn away. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
liser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less thun three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or auniform umount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regulurly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages, Ali advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


On the last page to-day will be found a 
striking and instructive illustration of the 
comparative worth of the various kinds of 
baking powders now in the market. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate makes delicious 
lemonade. A teaspoonful added to a glass of 
hot or cold water, and sweetened to the taste, 
will be found d refreshing and invigorating. 





D LOTHROP COMPANY’ 8) now ready. Rend for one: 
4 r ‘ 
Seleet List of mooks J Lothrop Magazines dei 


lie. for the fone. 
wi By OTH ROP CO., Boston. 


Waar at once, everywhere, a representative 
Man or Woman. Profiiable business, Wi val 
Pay. Alitime not necessary. Special inducements 
offered until Der.25 Give references, R. MH. WOOD- 
WARD «& co, Publishers, Baltimore, Md. 


R EAD the notes on the Sundays:hool Lesso: 

and Young People’s Society of Christian En. 
deavor topics in tt ILLUSTRATOR, 6cents 
a copy; 6) cen'sa ¥ 


+. J. MORROW, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems 


for 1889. $2.00 per 100, 














worthy of a wide reading, (7}<4} inches, 


A splendid story for boys 


and girls—Joe’s trials 


and 


triumphs—How Joe worked 
to earn money, and how dif- 
ferently he spent it from what 


he 


intended. 


Sent Free to any boy or girl who 
Yf will pay the postage—only a two 
cent stamp required. 


“Dra Vincent Says: : 


“ Chautauqua, N. Y. 

“July 22, 1889. 

“*Laudes Domini for the Sun- 

day School’ is in every way 

an admirable book. What a vast 

improvement upon the earlier Sun- 

day-school singing-books! How 

much more dignity and strength 
in these pages! ” 


Spb, Ureiresek 
Send twenty-five cents to Tux Century 
Co., 33 E. aw St., New-York, for a sample 


copy (2) ns full cloth). The money will 
ap lt = Hf, the book is not wanted. 


THE JOYFUL SOUND 


aa «& Ay Sos 9 eon ys have excelled their former 
efforts again and again in hwy panay new pieces of this, 
their lates ‘tsong book, T by all means. 
per doz.; Oue ode foot Mail, 35 Cts. 


JOHN J. "HOOD, Piiladelphic, Pa. 


THE BRIGHT, , ARRAY. 


New, practical, ; leasin =e que OR San- 
day-school amine them. 
Board Covers, #0 per er et. Paper cover, for examina- 

n, Zi cents each. Specimen pages free. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


81 RANDOLPH PM STREET, © CHICAGO. 


@ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. 


HE new &.S. SINGING BOOK ae 1889 
s reeetving the praise of a 

Both hy je and tunes con 4 variety 1 -» CEA 

merit of the highest order. we wei $30 per 100, 25c. for 

sample copy in boards. W. hitney, Pub., Toledo,0. 


Our ‘New Sunday-sehool “Music Book, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the yearround. Sample copy, ote 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau 8t., New York. 


Sen to the OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


OSTON, for list and description of SARhaTH- 
BCHOOL and all other SACKED SONG 




















BOOKS. 
HYMNS TUNES & CAROLS 
gapl eae o. Im- 

wodvoy Success, 


by exprens $3.64 G 
_ per oo, J.H. Kurzenknabe & Sons, Warriscane, Pa, 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Most hymns and tanes for church worship. 


SONGS,0 F, REJOICING 5 wporss, 


gr donen ak ros. pets na oan Cincinaatt, 0. oe. 


CHOIR LEADERS, _ 


10 cents fora sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
wee con 30MM CHURCH co., Cineinnati, bead 


OUR GREAT OFFER! 


‘Ss, send us your 
neuen ana vytres and re meeite @ copy of our offer, 
which includes a eae free. It willbegreatly tovour 
aivantage. THE KEYSTONE P LIGHING 
CO., Tenth & Filbert Sts,, Piiladeiphia, Pa. 


“OXFORD” 
achers’ Bib 
t, NELSON & SONS, 33 East 7th Su N.Y. 


TEACHERS’ OXFORD BIBLES 


cbe bet h Ay rl - xn mj 
at = t ee pr ces, 
ATTHEWS & SONS. : Brooklyn, N. Y. Y. 


_T.Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 























no — 


is the time to secure a lot of of Su nday-school 
NOW Reward Cards cheap. 50 per ceut discount 





WARD & DRUMMOND, Nuw Yoru Cirv, 


from retail price, to close out what we have 
left. Send foralist. GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM 
OO., 122 Nessau Street, New York. 





o— Pustisninc Co., 


hiladelphia, Pa. 


_A WONDERFUL BOOK! | 


No recent book has received as great criticism and 
commendation as 


THE PLEASURES OF 


By StR JOHN LUBBOCK, BART., M.P. 
Tt has just been issued in a complete edition | gay b, i 
II, in one volume), in paper cover. Price, 2% 

bound in cloth, $1.00, Sold by all deaiers, or ‘mailed 


on notaipt ot P 7 
og! LVIE, amine agg = et 
ose Street, New York. 
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By J. P. SmytTu. Fifth edition, 127 pages, cloth, 
Price, 50 cts. Sent by return mail on receipt of price, 
JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 

14 and 16 Astor Piace, New ew York, 


ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. 


By F.8. Pom Racy, M.D, Introduction by the Rev. J.T. 
Duryea, D.D.,0 n, It decries “THE Ame 

















sin.” Chicago Scateal says: “'l'o the earnest man 
woman Ry ag this book is as .. volos from 
heaven. 0, clo’ pages. Price, $1.00. pen. 
dix pp gg weof the canine pegarding certain Rirms 
of crime. nd for circular, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N, Y, ¥, 
Send for our NEW CATALOGUB 
7 out. The larcest, the best, the 
c enact Une in the marker, 
BOOKS. NIVER PUR. CO., 
™ glbnes i Ye 
VRE RET ae Se 7+ YS 
GeoRDEN, TEX" a. Rs serge NS FOR THE 
Prices reduced. a | 
teresting and losenetive. "tee full particulars, 
stam envelope with your address to oe nbliaer, 
Ww. H. HART, Jr., 242 Chestnut Street, Phila, Pa. 
52 PICTURES One for each of ‘the Inter- 
national lessons. 
Per year, 16 cen 
COLORS. rf Congregational 8.8. Sa Pub. 
» Boston and Chicago. 
Haws ur you sont 20 conte for THE ROOKS OF 
LE ANALYZED. by Professor 
Schultze, or 90 oe cents for THE UNITY OF THE 
TRUTH, > by Dr. Ha 
BOOK "4N TIQUARY, Easton, ™.. 
ROFrti Ts IN POULTRY. A book of iwosata 
100 illustrations, Free to any one ys ryp bere | 
four months’ trial form gy my ewe to the 
Agricultwist. See large adv. in previous issue. 
CaN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 
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FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For 8 7 -schools and all other uses. 
SiSCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue 


THE VERY_BEST 
Chuarch ice ht. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC. 
Over one h 
Wheeler =~ 4-¥F 
Reflector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use, Catalogues 
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HEELER REFLECTOR 00, 
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_PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. _ 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 year. The same price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five. To 
gubseriber, half price ($1.00). Braet 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
Saat $1.00a year. ‘To new subscribers, half price (50 
nts). 


CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper atthe 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
nt peng eal of both old and new together to be not 

ve. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together fo be not 
Jess than ten. 

f » school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smalier schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
rs be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
ber of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
ii number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, iv or- 
to secure the required number. Any numb tof 
copies in excess of the required number may be ub- 
scribed for at the same time. Ttachers bel ing tothe 
same may be counted as ONE in yo such 
ee ane ewes oY Seaehare in @ 8 . For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
er, the club subscription need not be for morethan 

ur copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “NEW SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
ony, time during the past two years. 

‘The shifting of a subscription from one member of 
@ household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate, 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
Sesiing & club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional 

cepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan (given 
above). A second free copy will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
sixty, and so on. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either tothe individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
saine school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 


e order, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


r. 
bscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other pe 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the beliefthat no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair treat of the 
gorse. A new subscriber is entitied to the half rate 

r one year only, 

The paper wilt not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
caption of the subscription. Renewals should 





therefore be made early. 
pnonsh copies of any one issue of the paper to en. 
able all the teachers of a school to ex e it, will be 


sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stonghton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yeasty or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The rey A School Times . e paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
seribers) at the following rates :— 


rom 1 to4 copies, 10s. each, 
“ 5to9 al 83.6d, ~* 
10 copies and upwards, 7e.6¢, “* 


‘To secure the above rates for five or morecopies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
pocrase to one address, whichever may be preferred 

yy the subscribers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 








(aticura 
= Soap= 
Realizes the 
FAIREST x 
SOFTEST 
% WHITEST 
SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 
n its marvcllous properties of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
torturing disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due toc Onis of the pores and inflamation of 
the sebaceous glands, such as pimpels, blackheads, 
rough, cracked and scaly skip. 
Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
lexion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
omain of the most sdvanced scientitic knowledge 
tosupply. It isapmirably adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalpof infants and children, 
anc to preveut minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Pre by the 
Potter DRUe AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
#@>~ Send for “‘ How to Beautify the Skin. ,, 


PIMs blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
preveuted by Cutictne M&bicaTid Soap, 











Rupifoam. 


FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most delightful, refreshing, agreeable, and beneficial 
dontlfrins ever placed before the public. 
Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 

LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 
PREPARED ano GUARANTEED wr E. W. Hovt & Co., Lowe, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE Ce.esrateo HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNE. 


>Le ViAL OF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE To Any: ADDRESS. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 











Do You Want Money ? 
Have you One Hundred, 
Thousand or Five Thousand 
Dollars? , You can sitoly 
it by ten in one year by g 
ting the sole agency for our 
watches in your city. We \ 
guarantee you absolutely oO \ 
against loss, supply adver- 
tising matter free, give exelu- 
sive agency, sole use of our ° 
club forms, and protect you from competition, You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watchescontain 
everything palma to accurate time beers in ad- 
dition to numerous d i lo 








mpro und in 
no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 


the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. . Write at once for full particu- 
lars ae your to ee a We oo Bey 
commercial a; “y. tal, 000. 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 
qo4 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


“Sux A WATCH on LIBERAL CREDIT. 
Writeforparticularsto NAEGELE WATCH and 
JEWELRY CO., «0 North Ninth St., Phila., 
and 48 and 50 Maiden Lane, New York. 





A SOLID 


TEEL FENCE! 


















1S Cts. per Foot, material 3 feet wide. 
Adapted for Residences, Sirenet, | 

aa Rees s arms, Carmona e 

etec., waneier eur Price list, free, 

THE NEWEST THING AND THE BEST. 

Central Expanded MetalCo. | 5. W. Expanded Metal Ce. 

Pittsburgh. Chicago. 
St. Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. Louis, 
No farmer can 


1@ FARM. 5 
PE Seon tety arene gee 
any Canal. Si ieted Sonvan & Oo. Puilsdelphis. 


F YOU WANT ROSES, 


FLOWER or VEGETABLE SEEDS, send for 
our new Guide. THE DINGEE & CONARD 
Co... West Grove, Pa. 


DO YOU KNOW IT ? 


To perfect a cure, PS must remove the cause, 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
AND SODA supplies the system with Oxidizable Phos- 
phorus, the deficiency of which isthe proximate cause 
of Consumption. For Coughs, Bronchiti 
Weak lange. Night Sweats, and all Thro: 
Diseases, it isan unequalled remedy. Sold by drug- 
ists. $1 per bottle. ‘ommend 
Send for circular. NCHEST 














b hysicians, 
ER & © 


oO. 


Readers of this paper have noticed 
the large advertisement of Messrs. J. D. 
Larkin & Co., soap manufacturers, Buf- 
falo, New York, which appeared in The 
Sunday School Times, issues of June 29 
and August 10. The manufacturers 
find by experience that it is safe to do 
business in this way with the subscribers 
of a religious newspaper, since they 
seldom find any one who is not perfectly 
trustworthy. Freed from the element 
of risk and the expense of traveling 
agents, they are able thus to furnish the 
consumer with soap at the lowest whole- 
sale price. By sending a postal card to 
this firm, a box of the soap, with accom- 
panying goods, will be forwarded at 
once, to be paid for at the cash price, 
$6.00, or returned at the expiration of 
thirty days. That is, the goods are sent 
out on trial. All that Larkin asks is, 
that they be paid for in thirty days, or 
sent back at hisexpense. Perfectly safe, 
isn’t it? One should, however, mention 
the fact that he saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times, and then 
your postal card, addressed to the firm 
as above, will receive prompt attention. 








WHERE 
INSURED? 


In Boston, atthe office 
of Hub Ge 

ers,the largest manu- 
facturers of Shoe- 
Elastic in America. 
This Trade Mark on 







ARE 











YOUR 


CONGRESS 


SHOES 


INSURED? 






HOW Insured ? 


By this legal docu- 
ment, which accom- 
panies the shoes. 











wr 
Chemists, 162 William Street, New York. 
LELIAI FOOD 


Fos infants & {nyalide,| 
‘icine, but & steam-cooked food, 
fat i Weeces| 










BEST |THE PERFECTION Eeeat 


K E TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 

Send 6 cents for {1b sample. 

CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass 
BAH EE.’sS 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing less 
than one cent a cup. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. : 
tin caus at fic, BIEPHEN F WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 

















Ss, 
S. UNEQUALLED.| 
No Op0R WHEN HEATED. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
of house’ ¥ 














and indorsed by thousands keepers. our 
rocet bave it Ask for it. 
b. 8. ee Prop. 283 Bad Bt, Phe, Pa 





INSURANCE CERTIFICATE. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1888. 


This insures to the wearer of these 


shoes perfect service of the Gore for ONE 
AND ONE-HALF YEARS /rom date letter 
in Trade Mark. If the Elastic fails within 
eighteen months, send the shoes by express, at 
our expense, from any part of the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, West Indies, or 
Sandwich Isi’ ds, and we will insert new Gore in 
Jinest manner, and return shoes free of expense. 
et HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston. Mass. 


C2 bozo. DoF 


WHAT insured ?— The Elastic Gore. 


( Shrinking. f 
| Fading. Sneh | Look Better. 
Against : Bass _ { a pene 
osing ape. 
| Getting Loose. Shoes | Las oe 
Wearing Out. ast nger. 
WHERE Sold? Every shoe dealer can sell you 
shoes containing Insured Hub Gore, if you énsist. 
They cost no more. Some dealers will coax you to bu: 
imifations, on which they make extra profit. Loo 
out for such “ dodges.”’ Refuse positively any Congress 
Shoes without the Heart Trade Mark on the elastic. 
We furnish Hub Gore to over 1,000 makers of good 
shoes, and insure the shoes. 100,000dealers sel! them. 
If your dealer won't supply you, write us for list of 
dealers in your locality. 
(Copyright, 1889, by Hub Gore Makers, Boston, Mass.) 











W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, | 
and all shoes that have his name and price stamped 
on the bottom, are the 


BEST IN THE woRLD, 
= [ Brown’s | your 
$/ French mone 

pdt AR} A] Dr essi Shoes, 


FE} to Sept. 1, samples of cloth the famous Ply- 
mouth Rock #2 Pants are cut from, :nclud- 
ing seif-measurement blanks and linen ta 


ou mention this paper. Address. PLYMOUTH 
RGGM PANTY CO., 21 to if Bilot Si, Boston, Mash 








WORTH REPEATING. 
SONNET. 


[The late Theodore Dwight Woolsey, D.D., LL.D, ik 
The Independent. | ‘ 


When I behold the strifes and jealousies, 
Within the fold of Christ on every side, 
Which brethren, who in love once walked 

divide ? 

For reasons light as air in just men’s eyes, 

I think how high-souled worldlings must 

despise 
Such questions vain, so vainly magnified, 
And rather trust to virtues builtjon pride 

Than drink at fountains where such fumeg 

arise. 

Wo to the factious ones, who cause the offense ; 
And wo to those who blindly misapply 
Their measuring line; and, if they faults espy, 

Straightway religion brand as sheer pretense, 
Rather than upward turn to Christ the eye, 

And draw the portrait of a Christian thence, 





THE NORTHMAN’S GODS. 


{The Rev. George Stewart Burns, D.D., in “‘ The 
Faiths of the World.’’} 


To the Northman every cause in 
nature was a divinity. He heard some 
god in almost every sound, he saw one in 
almost every change. The thunder was 
the rattle of Thor’s chariot, the lightning 
the flash of his hammer, swiftly hurled 
from his strong hand ; the wind was Sleip- 
ner, the fleet steed of Odin ; the dew, foam 
from the bit of the horse of night. When 
the hard winter-crust of earth began to 
thaw, it was Rind yielding to the rough 
wooing of her persistent lover; when in 
spring the early flowers bloomed, and 
the first braird was seen, it was Gerd 
cajoled by Skirnia to listen to the ad- 
dresses of Frey. As the yearly wave of 
verdure washed up the hillside, “and the 
herdsman drove his cattle from the low- 
land meadows to the green uplands, Sif 
was beside him with her yellow hair; 
as the farmer looked at his fields covered 
with rich grain, he blessed the nuptials 
of Odin and Frigg. The fisherman, 
rowing his boat through the dancing 
waves, saw in each of them a daughter of 
Oeger; listening on shore to the loud 
tumult of the angry sea, he heard the 
wrathful clamor of these fickle maidens. 
The huntsman was haunted by a divine 
presence in the silent deeps of the forest; 
the child, as he looked upon the rainbow, 
was told by his mother that that was the 
trembling bridge by which the gods crossed 
from heaven to earth. When the long 
days of summer were over, and winter 
with its darkness and cold had come, the 
sad tale of the death of the bright and good 
Baldur was doubtless told at many a fire- 
side, and many a tear shed over the un- 
happy fate of that best beloved of all the 

ods. 

. The whole world was divine to the old 
Northman. Nature was to him, “what 
to the thinker and prophet it forever is, 
preternatural.” Nor, as the personification 
of the forces of nature, does this my- 
thology stand alone. It has resemblances 
in those of India and Persia. They all 
belong to the same stock, and have the 
likeness belonging to a common origin. 
It is in their spirit that they chiefly differ. 
The Oriental is contemplative, the North- 
ern active. The dreamy gods of the East 
could not live in a Teutonic or Scandina- 
vian climate, nor with the fierce restless 
men of the North. The northern deities 
must be always active, riding on the tem- 
pest, hurling themselves on icebergs and 
rocks, busy now with the plowshare and 
then with the sword, delighting in the 
crash of battle, and gathering the fallen 
heroes into bright Valhalla, there to re- 
ward them for their courage with copious 
and never-failing goblets of mead, and 
the wild joys of an unending fight. 

But let us now inquire somewhat more 
minutely into the details of this my- 
thology. Atthe Very outset weare met with 
the northern theogony and cosmogony. 
It is given in the younger Edda, and may 
thus be summarized. Before the world 
came into existence in its present form, 
there was a great void called Ginnunga- 
gap, on the north side of which there was 
a cold and dark region called Niflheim, 
and on the south side a warm, luminous 
region called Muspelheim. Between the 
two was a region of snow and ice, the 
moisture from which, meeting the heat of 
the southern region, fell in drops into the 
void; and these formed a giant, called 
Ymir, out of whom sprang other three. 
The giant was nourished by a cow, called 
Audhumla, who licked with her tongue 
the great blocks of ice, which prod in 
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tire figure of a man,— 
and strong, He was 
had a son, Bor, who mar- 
daughter = the giant 
a ; to him three sons,— 
Bolthorn, who 4° Ve. These three slew 
oe Y att, who was of such a size that 
a much blood ran from him as to drown 
; ace of frost-giants save one, 

the whole race of : k 

who, with bis wife, escaped in an ark. 

Out of Ymir’s blood, the three brothers 

ade sea and water; out of his flesh, the 
oo . out of his hair, the trees; out of 
his bones, the hills; out of his teeth, jaws, 
and splinters of bones, rocks and cliffs ; 

out of his eyebrows, they made a wall 
round the earth to keep out the giants. 
They made the vault of heaven with his 
skull, and scattered his brains about for 
air and clouds, “ They then took the 
sparks that were cast out of Muspelheim, 
and set them in heaven to illumine 
heaven and earth. They also assigned 
»laces for the lightning and fiery meteors, 
‘hus Bor’s sons raised up the heavenly 
discs, and the sun shone on the cold stones, 
so that the earth was decked with green 
herbs. The sun from the south followed 
the moon, and cast her right arm round 
the heavenly horse’s door (the East); but 
she knew not where her dwelling lay, the 
mocn knew not his power, nor did the stars 
know where they had a station, Then 
the holy gods consulted together, and gave 
to every light its place, and a name to the 
new moon and to the waning moon, and 
gave names to the morning and the mid- 
day and the evening, that the children of 
men, sons of time, might reckon the years 
thereafter.” 

With regard to the creation of man, we 
have not very much information. All we 
know is, that three beneficent deities, hav- 
ing left the assembly of the gods in Asgard 
and gone on an excursion to earth, when 
walking by the seashore found two trees 
ari ash and an elm, and out of these crea’ 
the first human pair, and called the man 
Ask and the woman Embla, Odin gave 
them life and spirit; Honir, reason and 
the power of motion; Lodur, blood, hear- 
ing, vision, and a fair complexion. No 
theory is advanced to account for the first 
appearance of evil in the world. It seems 
to have been taken for granted that it 
existed from the very beginning,—was, in 

ct, an essential property of that chaotic 
matter out of which gods and men were 
evolved. 

Outside the world was the great ash- 
tree, Ygdrasil, whose branches spread 
over the heavens, whilst the roots went 
down to the region beneath the earth. 
It is supposed to be an emblem of the 
whole world, so far as it is under divine 
influence. The myth, which is said to be 
Indian and Lamaic, is not easy of inter- 
pretation, though Mr. Carlyle finds in it 
a beautiful meaning. “It is the tree of 
existence. At the foot of it, in the death 
kingdom, sitthree Norns, Fates,—the Past, 
Present, Future,—watering its roots from 
the sacred well. Its boughs, with their 
buddings and disleafings,—events, things 
suffered, things done, catastrophes,— 
stretch through all lands and times, Is 
not every leaf of it a biography, every 
fiber there an act or word? Tits boughs 
are histories of nations. The rustle of it 
is the noise of human existence, onwards 
from of old.” 

So much for the story of creation; 
let us now turn to the consideration of the 
gods, There were twelve great Aisir, who 
lived in Asgard, the chief city of Asen- 
heim, which contained many palaces of 
gold and precious stones for their accom- 
modation. The central part of the city 
was called Gladsheim, aad in it was Val- 
halla, the home of heroes. Odin’s palace 
was called Valaskialf, and there was his 
throne. The goddess dwelt in a hall 
called Vingolf, and had equal power with 
the gods. Besides the principal Aésir, 
there were many minor deities, and the 
world was alive with elves and dwarfs, 

The chief god among Teutonic and 
Scandinavian peoples was Odin, known 
by the Germans as Wodan or Wuotan, 
though a few rendered higher honors to 
Thor. Abundant proofs exist that he was 
worshiped by Norse, Saxons, Thurin zians, 
Alamanns, Langobards, Franks, Goths, 
and others, In our own country, vestiges 
of Odinic worship still remain, in the 
names of places, of a day in the week 
(Wednesday), in certain expressions, 
sometimes not in the least uuderstood by 
those who use them. We are told that, in 
Asgard, the god had twelve names, and in 
the younger Edda forty-nine are given, 
with the reason that his name had to be 


—— 
three days the en 
large, beautiful, 
called Buri, an 

ried Bestla, the 


before he could be worshiped, Odin has 
been described by Grimm as “the all- 
pervading, creative, and formative power, 
who bestows shape and beauty on man 
and all things, from whom proceeds the 
gift of song, and the management of war 
and victory; on whom, at the same time 
depends the fertility of the soil, and all 
higher gifts and blessings.” To him man 
must look for the highest and best things, 
and, in this respect, he resembles the 
Mercury of the Greeks rather than Zeus. 
As father of the gods, he is called All- 
father; and Valfather, because he takes 
as his sons the heroes who fall in battle. 
He is represented as a tall, one-eyed man, 
with a long beard; a broad-brimmed hat, 
which is supposed to represent the ample 
vault of heaven; a striped cloak, emblem 
of changes in the aspect of the sky; a 
spear in his hand, to signify his conquer- 
ing power. On his‘arm he wears a ring, 
from which, every ninth night, a ring as 
heavy as itself is said to drop, and so is 
regarded as the symbol of fertility; on 
his shoulders perch two ravens—Hunin 
(reflection) and Munin (memory)—which 
daily fly over the world. Two wolves 
crouch at his feet, to which he flings the 
meat placed on his table; for Odin never 
eats, but lives on wine. Like Zeus on Ida, 
he sits on a lofty throne, high in the 
heavens, from which he can survey the 
whole world, and even hear all that goes 
on among men. He is the all-powerful, 
all-pervading spirit of the universe, which 
sustains life of every kind, and permeates 
and sustains all animate and inanimate 
things. He possesses in himself the attri- 
butes of all the other gods, who are mere 
emanations from him, or “renovations or 
rejuvenescences” of him. He is the 
“Creator of the world,” the “ Father of 
time,” the “ Lord of gods and men,” the 
“God of heaven,” the “ King of the year,” 
the “God of war and giver of victory.” 

The other deities are generated through 
his relations to external things. Out of 
earth proceeds his son Thor: the unsub- 
dued giant powers; rugged mountains, 
and regions of everlasting ice, produce to 
to him Vidar, the imperishable; as King 
of the vear, Baldur, the bright summer 
time, is his son; and so are Hid, the dark 
winter, who slays Baldur, and Vali, the 
returning spring, whoa verges his brother's 
death ; as god of war, he is the father of 
Hermod, the messenger, and Tyr, the god 
of valor; as the god of all intellectual 
life of Bragi, the god of eloquence and 
poetry, and of Saga, a divine daughter, 
no unworthy sister for the Muses, daugh- 
ters of Zeus, The Teutonic and Scandi- 
navian conception of Odin was a very 
lofty one. He was the supreme being in 
whom all power resided, who was the ori- 
gin and spring of every gue influence, 
material or spiritual, throughout the 
world. He pervaded the benign energies 
of nature, and inspired the highest 
thoughts of mind; he presided, in peace, 
over the affairs of nations and individuals, 
and controlled the tide of battle in times of 
war; he was the author of all knowledge, 
and the fountain of every virtue,—the 
punisher of all sin and the avenger of 
every wrong. Nor need it surprise us 
that, by the old Northmen, Odin should 
have been chiefly worshiped as the god of 
war. War waz really the main business 
of their life, and the occupation held in 
most repute, Strength and courage were 
the qualities they admired the most; vic- 
tory their highest glory and delight, a 
passage from the battle-field to Valhalla 
their last and dearest hope. 


HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES ARE THE BEST. 


Made with care,and warranted, Send stamp to the 
manufacturer for the book about gloves and how to 
getthem. Established 1862, 

John ©, Hutchinsen, Johnstown, N.Y. 

TESTIMONIAL. 
Woop River, Neb., June 17, 1889, 
Jno, C, HutTcuryson, Johnstown, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—The four pairs of gloves you made for me 
were made from a good quality of clove leather, were 
a perfect fit, and wore much longer than an ordinary 
glove. Truly yours, 1, SPRAGUE, 

; Principal Wood River School. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor, Eleventh S., New York. 








fies EVERYBODY WANTS 


\ 
K NW TO HAVE FUN! 

Q\\ Vy Cycling is, the brightest, 

’ best, and mast invigorating 

sportin the world. Wheels 

arebetterthan horses. Doo 
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tors, ministers, lawyers, 
—everybody rides them 
instead of horses! 

Send for free illus- 
trated CATALOGUE, 
and learn all about 
them, 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers, 


rae BOSTON, MASS, “Sea 
TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES 
meagre ~—tege ; Try One. 
4% S ot CG 
sen 


' tly Imeroved with swing! shackles on one 
aide, eh "The springslength. 
gh a te tho walk neta eee 
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ity drives Will give you beet satisfaction: 


BABY CARRIAGES 


WE BELLY ER FREE. Send fer catalogue. 





Ww. B. NU NG CO., 182 Hanover St., Boston, 


ass, 
Ask for the Daisy Pillow Sham Holder, 











"Send for Catal (Name goods desired.) 
BABY CARRIAGES sivpsse oceans 
Le nHG.Co. 145 Ne Sth St-Philada. 
S goa SMITH’S 






ROOM HOLDER 


HERE. 














FFIN 
Leads All its Competitors. It works either rags or 
rn, is Simple, Durable, and to Operate. 
rice, by mail, Plain, $15 Wii Piatea, 
Felonies, Cee ae en uaranteag or money 
~~ @ e Ss a A 
G.W-ORIFFIN & COs, Franklin Fails, N.He 
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Agents toeeih books on our pl. not condi- 
or sales. B75t0oS per month ean be made, 
withou! ¥ 
see Jaw SrwieTo eho Paes a 
New '. 
FRANCES E. WILLARD’S {sins oo toy 
Years. Autobiography and history of W. C.T.U. 6, 
— Siero anes H 140.00 Coaramtond, Big Money 4 
d . 8 
WLS. Sifiras& CO-, viiia. “Agente Wanted: 


| to sell “The Christi: 's 
Nees WANTED eecneg of = eps 
endorsed by all denominations, Special erms. 
T. T. Tasker, Sr., Pub’r, 921 Arch St., Phila, 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
5, CENT. 


PAYABLE 
QUARTERLY. 
Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 
For a descriptive pamnblet, send to GEORGE 


LEONARD, Gen, Ag’t, Office 9, 10 & 11 Adver- 
tiser Building, 246 Washington St., Bos 








INVESTMENTS 


THE PLATTE LAND COMPANY 


(LIMITED) OF F 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Is now offering for sale a large quantity of pines! 
selected lands in the neighborhood of Denver,in 
of 5, 10, 20, 40, 80, and 160 acres. To individuals or syn- 
dicates desiring to invest money in the Western States 
be SAFE, and at same time return, 
LARGE PROFITS, no better place can be found. 
The very rapid and substantial growth of the city of 
Denver and adjoining country, and the large and nu- 
merous investments now being made by shrewd men, 
sustain the truthfulness of the above statement, 
five acres near the city for $2,500, and in a few 
years it can be platted into residence lots—® lots to the 
aere, which will sell at $250 to 500 per let. Cor- 
ndence solicited, Best references when desired, 

. J. GILMORE, Manager, DENVER, COLORADO, 

Wormerly tend Commissioner, Kansas 
nion Pacifie Railway Companies, 


PLeacant HOME-MAKING, 
with PROFITABLE INVESTMENT of 


KANSAS CITY 








a 
iaaned by bayers, in cightly, bentthil 
‘plan: » s , 

paid os os lastallinamte, @ heatee 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 
JAMES h HUSTED, Peesident, 


CERTAIN 





The Kansas Investment Co. 
Topeka, Kansas, | *°" Devonshire sts: ° 
Philadelphia.—114 South Fourth Street; 
EDWIN A. BARBER, Resident Manager. 
Conservative Investment Securities, 
Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,000, 


HERBERT E. BALL, President, Topeka, Kansas, 
GEORGE C. MORRELL, Vice-President, Boston, Mass, 
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a QO" INsuRE IN THE TRAVEL 








% Solid Ness County O/ 
O vate ff ores % 
Securities. Boston. 








ARREN LOAN AGEN 
bi irbury, fohnuka 


Fa 
Hes great experience in loaning mony 8 Nebraska 





ag nits wan Na it n 

Avon went “°* LIVING LEADERS 2", WORLD. 
rapnic biographies o vere i) 

ete’ Ele antiy illustrated. A maoterh om 


J. W. KEELER & CO,,Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED ! Balesmen who can give reference 

andsecurity, Salaryand advancement 
in our business guaranteed, as experience warrants 
Address, SUBSCRIPTION DEP’, DODD, MEAD, & 
CO,, 753 and 755 Broadway, New York 


AGENTS warten,rrvgrreamessna 
Fiteall 
toves, Washes by Hot T 
MISSOURI WASHER CO., St. Ca eee 
$3.75 A DAY 20s sS rere rent st pome 
at once. Franklia Pub, Co., Richmond, Va, 








PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE 


Send 12c. for postage and king. Best invention 
for taking out wrinklesand bagging at the knees. F 

6c, additional, if mention is made of this paper, w 
will send fuli line of samples of custom chothin 
48-inch tape, and full directions, BAY STAT 
PANTS CO., 34 Mawley Street, Boston, 


‘“@00D SENSE” 














O’NEILLS, 


Gth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York, 
| Largest importersand dealersin Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc, in the United States. Send for sam plesand prices. 


ONEY SAVED ON DRESS SILKS 


of ali kinds by buying direct from CHAS, A. 
STEVENS & BROS,, Chicago, Til. 
Write for samples, stating black or colors, — 


EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE 


, 
At prices that will interest you. Send 10 Cents, 
tor Buyers’ Guide. MONTGOMERY, WARD, 
& CO., 111-114 Michigan Ave., Chicage, TIL, 


ARPE' buyers had bett-r purcuaseoi J. & J, 








trinslated into the various tongues of the 
nations by whom he was acknowledged, 


LO BBON , 09 Cheatnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, in order to receive tull value fer their 
monev. They retailcarpets of their own wake, 

which are reliable in every Way. 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them, 
Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CoRa- 
LINE CORSETS are the best. Over 14 mil- 

| lions sold in this country alone. 


| ay : FOR ___* CLEANFAST ” 
| BLACK STOCKINGS. 
&@ F. P, Robinson Co. Dye, Money 


refunded if they stain the feet or fade. HE CLEAN- 


Fast HosiERyY Co.. 925 Broadway, New York. 
Ve RTANDS AT THE HEAD, 


lor p All loans made absolutely safe. 
Rates net to lenders, 7 to 9 per cent. Time, one to six 
years. For details and references, write for circular. 


|= hos a Meio 
eaibichs ion Wivalarotse Row Yoe heen 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


208 and 316 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


OVER 850,006 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 
ure of crops never known, Bestail-the-yearclimateia 
the world, Solladapted toall kinds offarming, Plenty 
of water. Low or ces, and unusually liberal terms. 
C, E, Simmons, Land Com. C. & N.W. R’y, Chicago, Il} 


Manhattan Life insurance Co., New York. 
‘ rt sFamaset ies LIVED ie wee. E 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 


ABERDEEN, DAKOTA, 
Capital, $250,000, 


Write for references, 
FARMS 2e'%1, climate, and location in the 
South. J. F. MANCHA, Claremont, Va. 
; Selected by mail. 7 
LL PAPER eicsomens fat seect 
tres Gc, Oamaats ie a herr ie 
, 316. Heavy s 
Send 10s, stati apers 
to any sddress 1a 0. 8., serplen with borders to match, 
Market 
A. L. Diament & Go., Seiicacipiias Pee” 














PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


The best for churches, stores, or residences. Send for 
cizoular. Give measures for an estimate. H.8, 
THKUP, 18 ROsk STREET, NkW YuRK. 


PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO, 


NOR 











TOOL 


Limited, 607 Market S 
vor fat TLADELE MYA, P's. 
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“DO NOTHING HASTILY 
but catching fleas.” 


In spite of this advice, quick work can be done 
well if you use 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try it. 

We are often in need of something to aid us in 
h when in a hurry, something that 
will assist us doubly and do the work well. Such 

be in Saponio with which quick 


“quick and well don 
0, 29. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


ELLMUTH COLLEGE) London Can, Catalogues, 
FOR YOUNG LapiEs. | Rev. E. N. English, Prin, 


"ara TRAINED. 








Rare opportunities afforded. Address Oswego 
State Normal & Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 


Mr ANABLE’S BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 
ist 





for Young Ladies, 1350 Pine St., Philadelphia. 
year begins pt. 26, 1889. 


ETZGER I J neha be Carlisl io = for young 
ladies. Reopens Sept. 18.. Healthful, home- 
like, like, thorough instruction. Miss Mannear L. DEXTER. 





BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 


For 
HE REV. DR. mn WORDEN, 
1334 ‘Chestnut ‘Street, Philadelphia. 
INDERGARTEN. The 16th “semi-annual train- 
ing class of the Chicago Free Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation Will open the secoud Monday in September. 
Tuition free. For full particulars, address the Chicago 
Free Kindergarten Association, 175 22d St,, Chicago, — 


BEut rat Gute A ha 4,9: CUTION, sna 


progressive students. All interested 

il escaive valuable information Free, 
by addressing E, TOURJEE, Besta ton, Mass. 
T. BEACON ACADEMY. Select ‘home 
school. Home comforts, home care. College 
preparatory, Dept. ¥ music, art, science. Corres- 
ndence solicited, J. FRED SMITH, A.M., Prin- 
cipal, Fishkill on Hudson, New York. 
RICKETT ‘COLLEGE or COMMERCE, 
Girard Building,” Broad and ( hestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, offers superior facilities, in its new 
e, for the thorongh preparation of young men and 
women fe for successful engagements in ‘business life, 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S | 


for TouNG. ioe aor fromeeie : x Ses 
will re-open September 25, at «6 Bayard Street. 


CHELTENHAM ACADEMY, °“2sT=. 


Unexcelled location and surroundings. News school 
equipment. Gymnasium, Military Drill, etc, Thor- 
ough preparation for College or Scientific School. For 
circular, etc., address JNO. CALVIN Ricr, A.M., Prin, 














Miss Mittleberger and Miss Blakemore’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS, 
1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Re-opens October 1, with new bullding. 
College preparation on certificate. 


School of Chemistry and Pharmacy 
in the Wetversity of Michigan. Training for euryree 
@3s an analytical or manufacturing chemist. he 
Register of "Alumal, with the professional occupation 
ef each Briss on a onetcas on 

ALB SCOTT, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


WELLS COLLEGE, F. BR WOMEN, 


AURORA, N. Y¥. 


FwLi CoLLEeiaTE Course of Study. Location beauti- 
ful and ae ion begins Sept. i A refined Chris- 
tian home. ins Se 1889, Send for 
catalogue. RISB. B, 0 D., President. 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 
A home for the boys. Select, bane oe healthy. 
14 ison toe of playground, T pinyy-coce iN Terms, 
‘to #400, Principal, CALEB ALLE B.A. (Eng. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY. 


hester, Pa. 28th year ope ox Se ptemate rl 


A MILITARY COLLEG 
COURSESIN € ate PARY COLLE CHEMISTRY, 
CHITECTURE, ARTS. 
Re ian’ anadenines ey ll CouRSEs, 
Circulars of Cot, CHAS. E. HYATT, President. 


STEVENS SCHOOL, NEW GLOUCESTER, 


will re-open September Ss, 1889. This cones fits for 
Wellesley and Smith colleges. Special courses in Eng- 
lish, French, German, Latin, Elocution, Drawing and 
Painting, Music. Buildings and grounds enlarged. 
New schoolroom and gymnasium. WA my t home. 
For circulars and further “igaon y ap addre 

Misses M, B. and 8, P. STEVI STEV ENS. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia. to 

Oconrz, the spacious country-seat of JAY KE, 

will begin its fortieth year Wednesday, Sept. 25th. 

For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, 

Montgomery County, Pa. 
Principals. 

Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, 

















Principal Emerita, 
Miss H. A. DILLaYR 


COMPARATIVE WORTH or BAKING POWDERS. 


J O\ ean eee RTE TIE TT 
CLAS) s.r ne ee RTT ETS 
RUMPORD'S, sven ts) Emme mr 
HANPORIYS, vico sh [Ii neeneerememmmmmmrs 
REDHEAD’S .......... . .- Es 
CHARM (Alum Powders... i TS 
AMAZON (Alum Powder) + .. rman 

DAVIS’, and DAVIS’ 0, kK. 
CLEVELAND’S....... .... es 

PIONEER (San Francisco). .. as 

CZAR...... .... ...... ---- 

DR. PRICE’S. .... .... ---- TS 

SNOW FLAKE (Grof’s) ..... 

LEWIS’...... ..........-- 

PEARL (Andrews & Co.)...... [i 


HECKER’S......... ....-./y 
GILLET’S............---. 


ANDREWS &C0.“Regal” 


Milwaukee, (Contains Alum), 


RUMFORD’s, when not fresh fi 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS 
As to Purity and Wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powder. 


“T have tested a poieee of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the 

- en market, and find it composed of —_— and wholesome ingredients, It is a cream 

tartar powder of a high degree merit, and does not —* either alum or 
phosphates, or other injurious substances. E. G. Love, Ph.D. 


“It is a scientific fact that the hk Baking Powder is absolutely pure. The 
Royal Baking Powder is undoubtedly the purest and most ae nmap hy eine 
offered to the public. H. A, Mort, 


**The Royal peace Powder is purest in quality and highest in strength of an 
baking powder of which I have knowledge. — Wa. MoMunair, on.D. <d 





The Royal ecg J Powder received the highest award over all competitors at 
the Vienna World’s Exposition, 1873; at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876; at the 
American Institute, New York, and at State Fairs throughout the country. 

No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphatic, and uni- 
versal endorscment from eminent chemists, physicians, scientists and Boards of 
Health all over the world. 


Norg.—The above D1aGram illustrates the comparative worth of various Baking 
Powders, as shown by Chemical Analysis and experiments made by Prof. Schedler. 
A pound can of each powder was taken, the total leavening power or volume in 
each can calculated, the result being as indicated. This practical test for worth by 
Prof. Schedler only proves what every observant consumer of the Royal Baking 
Powder knows by practical experience, that, while it costs a few cents per pound 
more than ordinary kinds, it is far more economical, besides affording the advant- 
age of better work. A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder will convince any 
fair minded person of these facts. 


* While the diagram shows some of the alum powders to be of a comparatively 
nigh < degree of strength, it is not to be taken as indicating that they have any value. 
All alum powders, no matter how high their strength, are to be avoided as dangerous 






EDUCATIONAL. 











EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 





RANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens,O. Total 
cost, $130. Catalogue free. W.A. Williams, Pres. 


— SEMINARY — 
Bridgeton, N. J.. Eng- 
Munnar lish Branches thor- 
oughly taught; also Music, Langneges, Art. 29th year 


begins Sept. 18, Rev. HENRY REEVES, Ph.D., , Prin. 


INDEN HALL SEMINARY, A (MORAVI AN) 


— WALNUT 
Schoo! for youn 
Miss J. TRAUT 


ladies and misses 





Young Ladies. 23d year. 





Mrs. HENR 


STREET BOARDING 
Address, 
AND . 4301 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY for 
Is provided for giv- 
ing a superior education in’ Collegiate, Eclectic, and 
Preparatory peper tments; also in Music and Art. 

IETLA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Philad’a. 


OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY Fon mar 
Mo Wesky Mt WALRADT (ron, Pringoy® 
END FOR CATALOGUE tothe iC VAL. 
LEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Brides cae 
22d year. Bothsexes. Number imited "Sm ome 














Western Reserve Sem’ zene) Normal Col. Ww. Fy 
ington. O. 60y’rs. Collegiate, Normal, Music Busines, 
Sten. Board & tuition, $100 pery’r. Rev. E. B. Webster: 
BISHOPTHORPE. , A 


BETHLEHEM, PA. Boarding -School for 


Girls. 22d year. Academic course. If d 
pupils prepared for college. F. I. Watsx, Prinelpal 
ISS BARTLETT'S (formerly Miss NOT 

E AND DAY SCHOOL FOR Nore) 
LADIES, 33 Wall St., New Haven, onn. Thorough 
preparation for college. Circulars on application, 


LASSICAL HOME INSTITUTE, — 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N 

Young ladies can pursue the iomnoten of the Grady. 

ating Course, or the‘* Preparatory for Vassar.” Home 

comforts and special care. Miss SARAH V. -H. Bu UTLER, 


arlington Seminary for Youn Ladies, Ww 

Chester, Pa. 34th school year begins Sent. 16. G aa 
vallengs, extensive grounds, beautiful and bealtne 
location. a, music, drawin; painting, ete, 
$180 per year. talogues. RK. DARL NGTON, Ph.D, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, Fainesvitte, o. 


and healthful. Course of study liberal and thorough, 
Thirty-first year e beats September 11, 1889. 
> en for 


MARY E EVANS, PRINCIPAL. 
~ . O will cover all necessar 
a school year of 39 weeks, at 
CUSHING ACADEMY, 
Ashburnham, Mass. Send for catalogue to 
H. 8. COWELL, A.M., ay 3 


PENNSYLVANIA. BIRMINGHAM 


MOUNTAIN SEMINARY. #. "ound" cues! 


for then | Ladies, 
Situation noted for health. Home comforts. 334 
= . Grounds, 100 acres, or = college. Send 
or illustrated catalogue. A. GRIER, Sasiness 
Manager. Miss N. J. Davis, Principal, 


Cc E R Ss FEMALE 


wake wh 
54-56 West 55th Street, New York C 

5lst year opens Sept. 25. Special, Elective. on tan 

Collegiate course. REV.G. W. SAMSON, D.D., Pres’t, 

Preparatory and boarding departmenis, connected 

with the College, open Sept. 25. Send for circular, — 


TWO CHOICE SCHOOLS. 


BROOKE HALL, for Girls and Young Ladie: 

oe ee, MEDIA ACADEMY, for ‘Boys and 
oung 

SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGR, A. M. (Harvard onal 

Media, Pennsylvania (near Philadelphi 


MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA 


Reape the Seminary for Young Ladies at Morris- 

n, New Jersey, September 25. Thorough instruc- 
ton gt English, French, and German; usic and 
Art. Grounds ample for recreation. Climate of Mor- 
ristown unsurpassed. Terms: Boarding pupils, $600, 
Circulars on application. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE. 


NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


Graduating Course for Young Ladies. University 
Preparatory and Business, for Boys and_Young Men, 
+s Music, Modern Languages, and Engineering, 
$250. Send for new catalogue. Several vacancig 
for ladies, in the West endowment. 


W. H. BANNISTER, A.M., Principal, 


te cae ACADEMY, 55th year. 
‘horough > erage for College and Scien- 
tific gehoel Certificate admits to Brown, Colby, 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Madison, Vassar, Wellesley, Wil: 
liams,. —and to Amherst in classics, ’Admirable new 
building, equipped an eee and et ent 
dormitories attractive, homelike, well lighted, ven- 
tiated, heated by steam. Grounds beautiful. D. W. 
ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal, Worcester, Mass, 









































Why not? 
Salaries 
, are good 
*and the 
hours 
short. By a new system of correspondence 
teaching, the Bostom Home College pre- 
pares students at their own homes for any 
of the ordinary teachers’ examinations. 
Classes are immensely successful. Time ten 
weeks. Diplomas ‘granted. Graduates 
aided in decuring positions. For terms and 
other yoeioon address 
YMOUR EATON, PRINCIPAL, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, conan 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Can reierto John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, 
and John D. Wattles, Publisher of TheSunda ool 
Times. Send for 54-page Sg ee to E. S. HN- 
STON’S Institute. E. lith and iovins 
Garden Sts., Philadelphia. 














School for “—— and Young Ladies, at Lititz, 
Lancaster County, Pa. 96thyear. Asafe, comfortable 
school home; heron h methods; careful overeians 
of the individual pupils; advanced courses of stud y. 


ENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY anp LADIES’ 
COLLEGE. Convenient to Philadelphia. 50th 





nitet Conveniences Moreland Park Mites A 
are to bc had iC. M. Neel,Supt, 


BOYS ses envente vounskwved 
‘Aeademy 


—Atlanta. Ga.- 





STAMMERERS 


Are referred to Dr. Alvah Hovey, Newton Centre. For 
testimonials address, Mrs. E. J. E. THorPE, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 











yous. Offe s rare educational facilities for both sexes. 
‘erms moderate. High and ~ siggme Steam heat- 


in, ; fire escapes. dre: 
shah ntl THOS ‘O8. HANLON, D.D., President. 
en to every 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. OhTi.i{a0'Ge 


rewns ag, with the privileges of Soe Universit 
For catalogue or further information app y 





ion and 


uipments 
any College or or, Business; 


BUNKER HILL, ILLINOIS, ACA ACADEMY, 


A FIRST-CLASS BOYS’ HOME SCHOOL. 


j backward” boys aided 
seventh year. opens foptember Address 
IVER, A. *.. A. M., Principal. 


STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 





= Son: GEORGE E. DAY, New Haven, Conn 


CLINTON, N. HOUGHTON SEMINARY 
for young ladies 
Advantages "unsurpassed; attractive to high school Art. ey work in Sciences. 
raduates ; laboratory work in sciences; French and | heat; electric light; healthful lecation. Terms $170 
jerman conversation; music andart. 29thyear. D- Miss 
lustrated catalogue. — Address A. G. BENED ICT. 





Thirty-fifth year opens Sep 


ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, Ohio, 
t. 8rd, 1889, 

uw ¢ and Seminary Courses. Students fitted for 

best Eastern Colleges. Complete Courses in Music, Elocution and 
Library 5000 Vols, Steam 


LEILA S, McKEE, Principal. 


Nos. 303-404—170-604. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


DO YOU i 





| If So, and desire fashionable 

writing-paper at reasonable 
rices, ask your stationer for 
oston Linen, 





DOUCLASS SEMINARY 


for young ladies, W RD, MAINE, 
‘Lhe llth year opens Sept. : Toran ‘moderate. Pupils 
admitted to bade 44 = our certifica 

Address, Miss H,. E. DOUGLASS, Principal. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, PBOVIBENCE, 


FOR BOTH SEXE: 
Founded in 1784. Excellent aeran Students from 18 
States. All denominations. Thorough work in Eng- 
lish, Science, Classics, Music,and Art. Our certificate 
admits to college. Address, AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 





UNIVERSITY of ROCHESTER 
(CN. ¥.) 
wane J. Hill, LU.D., President. 
WO COURSES OF STUDY: 
THE CLASSICAL _ THE SCIENTIFIC. 











Muss Syivia J. EastTMAn. 


Fait. TrYRM Buonwe “THURSDAY, SEP. 12, 1889, 
‘or Catalogues, address the Librarian. 





AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITU TK. Healthfully and 
beautifully located in the Hudson River Valley. Af- 


If he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stamps for 


CLAVERACK CN. Y.) COLLEGE WRITE? or Bunker Hill Linen, 


fords superior advantages for thorough and systematic 
education to young men and women. Careful attention 
given by astrong faculty of experienced professorsand 
teachers to intellectual, social, moral, and physical 
culture. A Conserv atory of Music and Art of 
high grade. 36th year ovens! wer 9. Send for illnus- 
trated catalogue, REv. A. FLACK, A.M., Pres’t. 


Steen PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE. 

Fall session opens September ll. Examinations 
for admission, September 10. New buiidings and 
equip nent greatly increase the facilities for instruc- 
tion in all departments, Courses in Agriculture, 
Chemistry, Botany, and Horticulture, Civil, Mechani- 
cal, and Flectrical Engineering, and in General 
Science and Modern Langu»ges. Special courses 
for ladies. Tuition free. Fifty scho!arships entitle 
the holders to free room-rent. For catalogue or 
other information. address 





a | — eomplete samples ot 

| Beeeicczeerenesorenite 

Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. | bas x SAM UE rl 
A » CO,, 49-51 Frank: 


Express often cheaper. | lin Street, Boston. pate. 


O YOU WRITE LETTERS? Copies of ‘them will 
save you timeand trouble. Use Kushnell’s Perfect 
Tetter Copying Book. Nopressrequired. Letter size, 
$1.30; note size, $1.00. Sold by leading booksellers and 
Stationers. A. BUSHNE LL, Ag’ t, 478. 4th8t., Phila.. Pa. 


CORNISH. |asapeceronmramnaina, Rests 


ORGANS) "Feiss... ..;. 








THE PRESIDENT, State College, Centre Co., Pa. 


ORGAN Zs Barsstains Bes heres: ot 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advemeuann that are wnstyorths 


blisher will refuad to 





Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently tuserted, 
pa AMY imohey thus they lose thereby. 














